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FRIDAY AT 5 



lielsen Introduces New Research Methods 

tg/nn/ng In October, new techniques will stress 
|;hter procedures, computerized sample selection 



I Now York — Pmphasi/ing much 
Mhter research and interview pro- 
cures, the A. C. Nielsen Co. is un- 
f \ ling a "completely new" Nielsen Sta- 
ll n Index with the October, 1964, 
(port cycle. 
In outlining details of the revamped 
i vice, George \l. Ulcchta, vice prcsi- 
nt and manager of NSI, declared: 
/e've designed NSI to provide more 
ind infc;mation and maximum usc- 
ness for each dollar our clients 
•nd." 

One of the features of the new NSI 
.computerized sample selection. Util- 
iig the O. E. Mclntyre file of over 
1 million telephone households, NSI 
mple size specifications for each 
r rket are fed into a computer which 
tidomly selects households from the 
cnplcte listings of phone homes in 
area. The computer, for its part, 
)duccs an individual IBM card for 
!:h sample home which is used by 
icrienced telephone operators who 
one the household to obtain family 
ormation and enlist household co- 
:ration in keeping an NSI diary. 
-\nother feature is rigid intcrview- 
i controls. Telephone interv iewing is 
nitored at random by Nielsen field 
'ervisors (and can also be moni- 
ed by interested clients) to make 
tain that proper interview proce- 
i*cs are being followed. 



fjw Radio Syndication 
Jrvice Is Launched 

\"cw York — A major venture into 
I io syndication has been announced 
> Tnterprise Broadcast Features. The 
company, which will draw on the 
.ilitics of the long-established News- 
ier Enterprise Assn., will offer a 
*c variety' of radio features, run- 
ig from one-minute to four and onc- 
i " minutes, 
lichard Johnson, manager of NEA's 
>|:ial products division, explained, 
e offer a complete service of radio 
f< urcs rather than just syndicating a 
mil group of unrelated programs. 
" h program is designed to furnish 
anions and sponsors a direct ap- 
lp 4 l to a specific audience target." 
1 [ubject matter covers such areas as 
ffS| rts, fashion, child care, etc. 



Next step is the mailing of NSI 
viewing diaries to sample homes, plus 
a follow-up call to encourage coopera- 
tion in the filling-in and returning of 
diaries. 

Nielsen points out that historically 
homes which cooperate in diary serv- 
ice are more active tv viewers than 
homes that refuse to cooperate. To 
soke this problem Nielsen will prc- 
survey sample homes before each sur- 
vey period to classify them as either 
"heavy" (3-plus hours yesterday) or 
"light" (less than 3 hours yesterday) 
tv users. 

Based on this, NSI will survey 
heavy and light users as separate 
groups and combine the data to insure 
that the proper proportion of each is 
represented in final audience esti- 
mates. 

Final feature of the nesv NSI is the 
"measurement unit" concept which 
divides the country into 1100 geo- 
graphical pieces for survey purposes. 
It is pointed out that the data from 
each of these geographical "bits" can 
be put together in any combination to 
form advertiser sales areas or to con- 
form to special market definitions. 



Washington — NBC and Philco have 
joined RKO General in asking the 
FCC to call off its compulsory reverse 
of the old NBC-Westinghousc deal 
that gave the network its present Phila- 
delphia properties nearly a decade 
ago. On July 30, the commission said 
it would renew NBC's Philadelphia 
channel 3 and other station licenses 
onl> if the network returned them to 
Wcstinghousc in exchange for the lat- 
ter's Cleveland outlets, within 60 days. 

NBC. the most heavily involved, pre- 
sented the shortest plea — simply stat- 
ing that its original deal with Westing- 
housc was approved by the FCC in 
1955, and the public interest would 
now best be served by permitting the 
exchange of NBC's Philadelphia out- 
lets for RKO General's Boston proper- 
ties. NBC is under anti-trust order to 
divest itself of its Philadelphia sta- 
tions. 

Philco and RKO General claim that 
FCC's "or else" offer to renew NBC's 



TelePrompTer Acquires 
More CATV Properties 

New ^ork — One of the largest 
group owners of communitv antenna 
sv stein properties. I elePrompTcr 
Corp. continues to expand its hold- 
ings with announcement that it has 
made its second and third C A rv ac- 
quisitions within the past 30 days, a 
system serving Tuscaloosa, Ala., and 
a franchise at Northport. Ala. 

I ike Horsehcads, N Y., system pur- 
chased last month, the new Tuscaloosa 
facility currently serves approximately 
2000 subscribers. Irving B. Kahn. 
chairman and president of TclePromp- 
Per, says that service in the Tusca- 
loosa area can be extended to more 
than 10,000 homes within a short 
period of time. 

TelePrompTer Corp. now owns 16 
CATV sv stems throughout the con- 
tinental United States and in Hawaii. 
The new acquisition brings its total 
number of subscribers to more than 
50,000 (or an estimated ISO.000 view- 
ers) and Kahn expects its present sys- 
tem to have more than 60,000 sub- 
scribers by the end of 1964. 

Telel'rompTer's plans for Tusca- 
loosa call for addition of a 24-hour 
music and weather service and the re- 
wiring of the entire system so that 
eventually up to 12 different channels 
may be carried. 



Philadelphia stations only if the net- 
work returns its "ill gotten gains" back 
to Wcstinghouse is illegal, unsound, 
unprecedented and procedurally un- 
fair to all involved. 

RKO General says the cancellation 
of its deal with NBC will cost over 
two million dollars, most of the dam- 
age stemming from loss of CBS affili- 
ation for its Boston stations when con- 
tracts got under vvay with NBC. 

Philco savs if the FCC feels it is 
"unsound" to let NBC profit by its 
1 455 takeover of Wcstinghouse sta- 
tions, it is just as unsound to renew 
its Philadelphia licenses at this time 
and permit a reswap for Cleveland out- 
lets. 

NBC says Philco should not be 
allowed anything in Philadelphia to 
swap with. 

Implication is heavy in all three 
petitions that if F CC goes through with 
its July 30 decision, litigation will be. 
as Philco puts it, "protracted." 



That NBC-RK0 General Swap-Again 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Broadcasters To Dei 
Riddle about Public 

Washington — It will be up to the 
individual broadcaster to decide wheth- 
er an airing of the annual Community 
Chest-United Fund message by the 
President will involve them in Sec. 315 
demands for equal time — even if the 
message is made part of a customar- 
ily exempt newscast. The FCC in ef- 
fect passed the buck to the licensee 
last week when it answered the Unit- 
ed Community Campaign plea for a 
ruling on whether the presidential in- 
cumbent-and-candidate Lyndon John- 
son could present a non-political ap- 
peal to the public without incurring 
equal time demands. 

The FCC said public service con- 
tent of the message was not germane 
— the equal time law makes any broad- 
cast "use" by a qualified candidate 
liable to Sec. 315 provisos. The com- 
mission spelled out the bona fide types 
of newscasts, news interviews and doc- 
umentaries exempt from the equal 
time requirements, but refused to 
take the decisive hurdle and okay 
the procedure for the fund-raising 
message. 

In a letter to Donald S. Frost, chair- 



CBS To Back Musical 
Of 'Skin of Our Teeth' 

New York — Variety would appear 
to be the spice of business at CBS. 
Earlier this summer, it was the pur- 
chase of the New York Yankees, and 
now the company has decided to take 
the Broadway plunge again by backing 
the musical version of Thornton Wild- 
er's "Skin of Our Teeth." 

Slated for production in Septem- 
ber, 1964, CBS will be putting up 
$400,000, in addition to a 20 percent 
overcall if more money is needed. 

No stranger to musicals, CBS' first 
effort was "My Fair Lady," which 
proved a gold-mine to the company. 
This was followed by the less lucra- 
tive, but successful, "Camelot." In 
both cases, sales of show albums by 
Columbia Records added immeasur- 
ably to the profits. 

The score of "Skin of Our Teeth" 
is being written by Leonard Bern- 
stein, with adaption and lyrics by 
Adolph Green and Betty Comden. 



ide Equal Time 
Appeal Message 

man of the Tv-Radio Committee of 
the United Community Campaigns of 
America, the agency gave its dubious 
advice in typical commission-ese: "The 
commission does not pass here upon 
the question of whether presentation of 
the special message in connection with 
a particular news-type program would 
meet the criteria for exemption speci- 
fied in the above amendment, since 
that question is, of course, one initial- 
ly for the exercise of the good faith 
judgment of the broadcast licensee." 

Broadcaster responsibility for such 
decisions has been in the "of course" 
category since the Senate leadership 
conked the exemption for presidential 
and vice-presidential appearances from 
equal-time requirements. In this in- 
stance, networks had shied away from 
risks of showing the five-minute appeal 
being delivered by the president. This 
reaction may be the only safe "exer- 
cise of good faith of the broadcast 
licensee" left to him in the current 
presidential race. 



U.S. Film Distributors Find 

New York — What had been a sell- 
ers market for U.S. tv distributors in 
Japan has become a buyers market, 
says Joseph M. Klein, president of 
NBC International, a division of NBC 
enterprises. Just returned from a trip 
to Nippon, the NBC executive points 
out that last year almost every Ameri- 
can distributor was able to sell most, 
if not all, of his programs in Japan. 

Klein added that heavy demand 
last year, coupled with easing of ex- 
change controls, led to this year's 
slower sales and prices that are below 
last year's peaks. 

Klein said that the principal reason 
for this is that some American sup- 
pliers started asking record high prices 
at the end of last year and the begin- 
ning of this year. Where the average 
price was approximately $4000 per 
hour, he pointed out, some producers 
started asking $6000 and $8000. 

Many Japanese stations, Klein con- 
tinued, finding these prices beyond 
their economic capacity, were forced 
into varying degrees of production, 
since an hour can be locally produced 



Xerox's UN Series 
To Go into Producti 

New York — With Xerox picki 
the $4 million tab, the first of a 
of six 90-minute tv specials aboui 
United Nations goes into produ 
this week. 

Headlining the first show, slated 
telecasting on ABC, will be such 
as Peter Sellers, Eva Marie Saint 
Sterling Hayden. It was pointed ■ 
that if the stars were paid their cus 
mary fees, the series would be 
costliest ever produced for tv. Beca 
the talent will receive only scale, 
entire budget for the six shows will 
devoted to actual productions cc 
and network charges. 

Premiere show, A Carol for A not, 
Christmas, is tentatively scheduled 
Christmas week. 

Xerox, which is confining its cc 
mercial involvement to a short insti 
tional identification, has been un 
fire recently from the John Birch 
ciety for its participation (see Spons 
Aug. 31, p. 20). 

The programs are being produced 
Telsun Foundation, Inc., a non-prc 
tax-free organization formed for 
purpose. 



Rougher Going in Japan 

in Japan for as little as $2000 to $40 
This coupled with the fact that 
top 20 programs in Japan are loc: 
produced makes the inducement 
home production obvious. 

Still another factor, according 
network in Japan overbought Am 
can programing and some of fr 
programs are just now beginning 
appear on the air. 

Although the sales picture is soi 
what discouraging, Klein is optimi 
for the future, noting that "Ameri 
programs always have been and ' 
continue to be popular in Japan." ' 
principal factor to be Sicpt in rr 
by American producers, he warns 
that prices must be kept in proper 
lation with current economic fac 
in Japan to insure a sustained s 
level. 

As for NBC International, K 
points out that Nippon Televb 
(NTV) has just bought 48 hours 
NBC news and public affairs I 
graming. The package includes t 
instant news specials and plani 
documentaries. 
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AND THEY 
COME OUT 

HERE 

1549 FEET 
HIGH! 

This is a brave bird's eye view of the 
candelabra atop Houston's tallest 
tower, 1549 feet above the lush Gulf 
Coast area. It will send the KPRC-TV 
signal out over the nation's sixth 
largest city ... and then some! It 
is the instrument that will entertain, 
inform and sell more than 2 million 
affluent Texans. We invite you to 
use it often! 

KPRC-TV 

HOUSTON 

Edward Petry & Co. 
National Representatives 
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radio 

salutes 
Washington's 

finest 




W. N. Sales is the man . . . and Coca-Cola is 
the product! Hill Sales went to work for 
the Washington Coca-Cola Bottling Co. in 
1910 when the people of Washington con- 
sumed ahout 58 million bottles of Coke a 
year. Today Bill Sales is Vice-President of 
the James E. Crass Coca-Cola Bottling Plants, 
Inc.. the company which owns and operates 
17 plants in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and .Maryland, including the 3 Coca-Cola 
bottling plants in Metropolitan Washington. 
Now it takes more than 214 million bottles 
of refreshing Coca-Cola to meet the demands 
of the residents, visitors and sightseers in our 
Nation's Capital every year. The Washington 
area bottlers of Coca-Cola and their adver- 
tising counselors, Wm. D. Murdock Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., consider radio their most 
efficient selling force and WWDC is proud 
to carry a substantial spot schedule for Coke 
during 52 weeks of the year. People in Wash- 
ington, as they do the world over, prefer 
Coca-Cola ... and WWDC is "the station 
that keeps people in mind." 



liepresented nationally 
by John Blair $ Company 
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The danger in the piggyback 



Last week I spent a considerable amount of time trying to think out a 
positive solution to the growing piggyback problem. 

Some leadership stations which refuse to carry piggybacks or pul 
a big premium price on them are suffering the penalty of cancellations 
Some leadership advertisers are convinced that the sole concern o 
these stations is the desire to improve their profit picture. 

On both sides the atmosphere is charged with emotion. And th 
basic problem is almost forgotten in the tug of war that occupies th 
center of the stage. 

Advertisers are groping for ways to extract the most value froi 
television at lowest cost. They can hardly be blamed for this perennial 
quest. They're impressed with studies made by Gallup-Robinson an[ 
others that show a 30-sccond commercial performing at 70 to 80 pen 
cent of the efficiency of one minute. Thus the conclusion, if we cai 
split our minute into a pair of 30 seconds we'll do 140 percent as well 

Stations are troubled, deeply troubled, about clutter. They applaut 
the Sept. 1 NAB Code limitation of three pairs of commercials (piggy 
backs) in a half-hour period with a total limitation of six conimercii 
minutes. True, they don't want to lose revenue. But their main con 
cern is the effect that expanding use of piggybacks will have on the) 
viewer and on Washington. 

Broadcasters arc disturbed over the tendency by some agencie^ 
and their clients to decry credits, crawls, promos and clutter in gencraf 
while contributing to it with their piggyback demands. 

One group head who has taken a leading position in the fight pui 
it to me this way: the ultimate question is whether the advertiser whe, 
is concerned with the future of the medium wants to see it loaded \vitl| 
multiple commercials to the point where the viewer screams for relief 
What docs he think will happen next? 

Advertisers must remember that the air media, and especially tele 
vision because of its prominence, arc the most sensitive advertising 
vehicles in existence. They exist as a public franchise. They arc in favoi 
if the public favors them. They arc fair game for political marksmen 
They can be curbed or clipped or even completely eliminated from thi 
advertising arena. 

Broadcasters must remember that advertisers will cvcrlastingh 
strain to hold down their advertising cost. The system of checks anc 
balances works in business as in government. These arc the realities. 

I write this so that the advertiser and the broadcaster can under- 
stand the distresses that each faces, so that economics can be cxercisec 
in the use of tv advertising within the confines of the NAB Code, sc 
that both work constantly to improve the efficiency of television while 
kceping the interests of the viewer always in the foreground. 
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If you lived in San Francisco . . . 




. ..you'd be sold on KRON-TV 
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MOLD OR MOULD 

An editor with an open car is a 
lot like the second to someone 
who's being buffeted in the ring. 
Even if you know what he's doing 
wrong, you're pretty helpless unless 
he lasts long enough to get back 
to the corner at the end of the 
round. Then you tell him — and 
hope that he can hear you over the 
bells he has ringing in his head. By 
this time he may feel nothing but 
panic and some wonder about how 
long he can last. 

Old fashioned initiative is taking 
a pasting in the advertising arena. 
I now hear more frequent requiem 
recitations for it than ever before, 
from both the buyers of time and 
the creative side of the business. 
Individual initiative, both sides say, 
is almost obsolete. Their pessimism, 
as far as I can tell, is rooted in 
management's eagerness for the kill 
without having the gladiator's in- 
stincts for it, plus management fear 
of the critics' fulminating over the 
style with which they draw blood. 

Highest on the list of knockout 
punches feared are: (a) the com- 
puter, (b) the "do it safely" but be 
a champion gambit, (c) the bureau- 
cratic mold of management that is 
reshaping at a snail's pace in the 
face of otherwise high-speed chan- 
ges. 

Not many of these dissenters are 
children who should be seen and 
not heard. There arc a few. The 
rest arc vital and meaningful work- 
ers at their crafts who arc not snort- 
ing about revolt or even asking for 
a creative Bill of Rights. 

They simply find it tragic that, 
in the ceonomic-lifc-sustaining field 
of communications, there is little 
realization that they may be saying 
something that's worth hearing. 




Cum. 



Oops! 

This is to acknowledge, with 
thanks, your story on Joe Levinc's 
and Embassy Picture's $20 million 
dollar television production splurge. 
[Friday at 5, Aug. 10]. 

For the record, however, 1 would 
like to report that Mr. Levine 
paid $120,000 — not $12,000 — 
as was erroneously reported in the 
story, for the American distribu- 
tion right, some years ago, to 
Hercules. As you might imagine, 
$12,000 would hardly be sufficient 
for food and lodging for several 
of the lions that appeared in the 
film. 

Otherwise, your story was most 
comprehensive and appreciated. 

Harold Rand 

Director of World Publicity 
Embassy Pictures Corp. 
New York 



Happy Merchandising! 

This is with regard to an article 
entitled "Housewife Attention to 
Tv Same Day or Night" which 
was run in the June 22 issue of 
Sponsor. We found this informa- 
tion so interesting, we'd like to 
furnish it to our 30 merchandising 
managers in the field and inter- 
ested folks here at the factory. 
May we have your permission to 
reprint, giving credit, of course, 
to Sponsor. 

R. M. Bei l 

Manager, A dvertishig 
Frigidaire Div. 
General Motors Corp. 
Dayton. Ohio 

El), note: Permission granted. 



Keeps Tabs for TAB 

We read with great interest the 
two stories in the July 27 issue 
regarding soft drinks, |"Tv: Pop 
Bottle Genie" and "Diet Drinks: 
Tv Fattcners"). 

However, wc wonder why. in 
the story on low-calorie drinks. 
TAB was not illustrated (though 
it was mentioned). TAB is now 
unquestionably second only lo 
Diet-Rite in the low-calorie field 
sales and will quite likely achieve 



first place in sales next year. Ah 
TAB is the third largest purchast 
of tv time of all soft drinks. 

William Pruet 

\i tmagc r 

Public Relations Dept. 
The Coca-Cola Co. 
New York 



KATZ'n Jammers 

The quality of the editorial ma 
ter, photographs and advertis 
ments in your Aug. 17 issue t 
the Negro market is decided 
above average. 

May I make a slight statistic 
correction? The returns for KAT 
St. Louis on the Ward Tip-Tc 
Bread contest are shown as 75, 0C 
wrappers. The figure at the coi 
elusion of the contest was 1 17.0$ 

A partial count was apparent 
furnished you before the conte 
ended. 

Arnold Hartle 

Executive Vice President 

Kex Broadcast Management, hu 

New York 



In the interest of accuracy, 
point out to you that the KAT 
Ward Tip-Top Spiritual Sing-0 
Contest was virtually just gettii 
underway at the time I reporu 
to you that we had received 75 
000 wrappers. It is my understam 
ing from Grey Advertising th 
ours was the last station to beg 
this contest. Thus, the other 1 
gures you received were cample 
totals whereas ours was not. 0 
final roundup consisted of 99.3: 
acceptable wrappers. An additior. 
IS, 400 wrappers came in past ll 
deadline and between 8000 at 
10.000 arrived in a mutilau 
condition and were not counk 
toward the totals. All in all. «! 
received an estimated 126,7.' 
wrappers. Verification can 
made through the Grey Adver'.i 
ing Agency in New York. 

Martin O'R. Brow 

\'ice President and General 

Manager 
KA I / 
Si. Louis 
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THE WEEK in WASHINGTON 

PRESSTIME REPORT FROM OUR WASHINGTON NEWS BUREAU 



September h, 196U 

If the Democratic toppers win in November, the FDA will have a strong 
champion in vice president Hubert Humphrey , whose spheres of special influ- 
ence will include reports to the President on matters of health and welfare. 
In the past, Humphrey has frequently blamed the agency for what he consid- 
ered lack of backbone in standing its ground against industry where ineffec- 
tive or doubtful drugs were challenged. 

Humphrey has praised the American drug industry for its predominantly 
safe practice — but the multiplicity of new drug claims and the "advertised 
fictions" claimed for some unworthy products have roused his wrath. 

Humphrey has championed bills for stronger drug regulation like the 
1962 Kefauver-Harris Act, which requires labels to reveal effectiveness as 
well as safety. He has recently praised the FDA for its blanket ruling to 
bring all drugs, old and new, under new reporting and labeling requirements . 
Humphrey has said he hopes that when the effective October date rolls around 
the FDA will use its new authority at full throttle. 

However, a November victory could make a big difference between the 
free-swinging senatorial crusader and a vice president . As vice president, 
Humphrey would be accountable to a president who is strong for industry 
self -regulation, and cautionary to agencies overzealous on regulation. 

Humphrey might be nudged toward more patience and moderation , but he is 
not likely to budge from his belief that FDA must be maintained at efficient 
levels of funds and manpower to serve the public. It is just as likely that, 
as president, Johnson would agree on the budgetary basics. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Reorganization and a pharma- 
cist in his own right, the Senate majority whip kept close watch on FDA's 
monitoring of food, drugs and cosmetics. Humphrey's particular targets in 
the drug field have been : (l) fake testing claims for new and sometimes 
harmful or ineffective products' ^ (2) failure of drug and medical organiza - 
tions to cooperate more closely with FDA , (3) over-consumption of tranquil- 
izers and antibiotics and (U) phony news stories about "major breakthroughs 
and discoveries." 



Humphrey has scolded the FDA for its failure to keep the public and the 
busy medical profession better informed of worldwide developments, of new 
or possibly harmful aspects in the floods of new products. 

One of the big things going on now at the FDA — with Federal Trade Com- 
mission cooperating — is a de-glorifying attack on vitamin -mineral boosters . 
These have become dear to the hearts of nutrition-conscious Americans. FDA 
is going after product and label, FTC after advertising claims of the vita- 
min and mineral boosters, which stem from the outmoded but equally beloved 
"tonics" of the past. 

j ■ CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 

S«pt«mb«r 8, 19*4 
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Both agencies are attacking not only claims made in label and advertis- 
ing — but for what is left unsaid, in the way of medical warning to consumers. 
FTC chairman Paul Rand Dixon is frankly out to get the preparations which 
claim to relieve that tired , run-down feeling . FTC believes results may be 
to mask indications of more dangerous illnesses, since comparatively few 
people have the iron deficiency anemia the medications claim to correct. 

On tv, Geritol became the number one "tonic" type booster , while the 
"one-a-day" vitamins captured, the back-to-school set and. their parents. 
Geritol advertising has been under lengthy attack by the FTC — an initial 
decision recently went against Geritol — and. is fighting back. 

FDA is girding for war on massive-dose and. multiple -vitamin products 
via some new stringent rules — but so far has not hit any concoction promi- 
nently advertised on tv. FDA has also stayed out of the Geritol case. 

The latest joint action by the FTC and. FDA was announced as a hit 
against a "multi-million dollar, nationwide business by six interlocking 
firms selling vitamins and. other food supplements with false health claims." 
None of the items put out by the New Jersey combine of Vitasafe Corp. and 
International Oil and. Metals Co. are tv or radio headliners. FTC has in- 
cluded the advertising agency , Maxwell Sackheim-Franklin Bruck of New York, 
in- its complaint. FDA has not. 

At FDA behest, a federal court has enjoined, sales temporarily for al- 
leged, false labeling and, promotional health claims for the "his" and "hers" 
preparations — some of which were seized, last February. Various capsules at- 
tacked, by FDA include such interestingly named, items as Vitasafe Formula M 
(for men), Vitasafe Formula W (for women), Vitasafe Queen Formula with Royal 
Jelly Supplement, Vitasafe Multicaps, etc. 

FDA goes down the list of claims for the products and. finds all these 
are false : (1) claims that nutritional needs for men and, women differ , (2) 
that only extra large amounts of common food could provide the nutrients and 
vitamins , (3) that the products are effective to relieve that tired feeling 
and (U) that every American teeters on the edge of vitamin deficiency . FDA 
attacks even listing of multiple ingredients as false because it implies 
benefit per se to the consumer. FTC attacks for much the same reasons, for 
"new medical discovery" claims, for failure to reveal uselessness of most of 
the ingredients and. the rarity of "tired, run-down" cases actually due to 
nutrient lack. 

FDA's assistant general counsel recently told the American Bar Assn. in 
New York that the agency expects fireworks on new proposed rules to end 
"minimum daily requirements" types of claims for multiple vitamin prepara - 
tions . The rules would hold vitamin content to slightly over needed daily 
requirements — ending the "massive dose" preparations. 

The FDA attorney, William Goodrich, said there will be a hearing on the 
rules . It could, be one-sided. So far, proposed, rules to revamp vitamin- 
mineral labeling has brought in over 5>Ii,000 comments — almost all opposed, he 
said. Opponents ask in effect: "Where's the harm?" Agencies retort: 
"Where's the good?" Courts will probably have to decide ultimately . 



HOW IS 
YOUR BRAND 
DOING IN 



CENTRAL IOWA? 



Central Iowa has a slightly different 
"media picture" than you'll find almost 
anywhere else. Give these facts a whirl: 

Central Iowa is not only a 3-station tele- 
vision market — it is also the home of 
Iowa's one great radio station, of two 
famous daily newspapers, and of one of 
the finest farm magazines in the country. 

So no one medium really has the area 
"in its pocket." 

WHO Radio and TV have been in 
ibusiness for a long, long time. Lots of 
advertisers very generously, but sincerely, 
jive us credit for having put them on the 
map out here. If you will honor us with 
lyour confidence about your sales picture, 
.ve may be able to come up with some 
[suggestions that can help you get signifi- 
cantly larger returns from your advertis- 
ng in Iowa. 



You think this is "just talk"? If so, we 
Jare you to try us and see! 
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PFTERS. GRIFFIN. WOODWARD. INC., 
Sjttonjl Rtp'titnutntt 
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Robert McCormick Peter Hackes 




Nancy Dickerson 



Chet Huntley and David Brinkley 



Thirteen of 
the reasons more 
people followed 
the Conventions 
on NBC than on the 
other Networks 
combined. 



It's been quite a summer. First, San 
Francisco. Then Atlantic City. In both 
cases, a clear-cut verdict by critics 
and viewers alike: 

NBC News continues its leadership 
in broadcast journalism. As the 
Chicago Da//y News said, "NBC. ..op- 
erates with an assurance, sophistica- 
tion -and aggressiveness that marks 
any seasoned team accustomed to 
winning and determined to win again." 
As the New York Herald Tribune re- 



ported during the Democratic Cj 
tion, "NBC again displayed its 
as a news organization." 

Of course, the thirteen dec! 
television and radio correspoj 
above are not the only reasd] 
NBC News' clear-cut supei 
Coverage of events as compl 
and wide-ranging as the Presij 
Conventions required the coorcj 
efforts of more than 700 
cameramen, technicians, prort 
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II and Ray Scherer 



Frank McGee 



Edwin Newman 



- fc::ors, editors and reporters. 
lEtween now and November 3rd 
fe.ame television and radio team 
lie bringing NBC audiences every 
p t of the political campaign story, 
•mating in the reporting of the 
K,on returns. 

C?r the coming weeks, their ac- 
f2?, interesting and thorough cov- 
H will reach audiences through 
-jp programs as "The Huntley- 
"ley Report," "Today," "Sun- 



pltmber 8, 1964 



day," "Meet The Press," "The Cam- 
paign and The Candidates" and four 
daytime news reports on the NBC 
Television Network; as well as news- 
on-the-hour and "Monitor" on the 
NBC Radio Network. In addition, up- 
to-the-minute developments will be 
covered as they occur by special pro- 
grams and bulletins. 

In a Presidential election year — 
especially — the nation turns first to 
NBC News and stays with it longest. 




Look to NBC for the best combination of entertainment, news and sports. 
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New CBS Show May Spell Preemption Upbeat 



Nov York — A new concept 
in nighttime sponsor preemptions 
may evolve at CBS-TV during the 
1965-66 season in the wake of plans 
for a new "flexible-length" filmed 
drama series which CBS has bought, 
sight unseen, from Paramount sub- 
sidiary, Plautus Productions. 

The Plautus package, titled The 
Quest, is basically an hour-long, 
late-evening film series in the an- 
thology category headlined by a 
name star in a continuing role. In 
order to woo top writers for the 
show, producer Herbert Brodkin 
has been green-lighted by CBS to 
develop dramas for the scries which 
may run anywhere from 90 minutes 
to four hours. 

This is where the preemp- 
tion question comes into the pic- 
ture. During the announcement of 
the project at a news conference 
in New York last week, CBS-TV 
vice-president Michael H. Dann, 
the network's program chief, ad- 
mitted that long-length dramas 
might be chopped up and tele- 
vised in one-hour chunks — or, 
they might simply be aired in full 
length all at once by preempting 
adjacent sponsors on the same 
night. 

Since CBS generally likes to 
schedule adult-appeal film dramas 
around 10 p.m., this could mean 
that all the shows and sponsors on 
a particular night from 8:30 p.m. 
could be asked to vacate their time 
periods for the evening (allowing, 
of course, for preempted sponsors 
to place regular commercials in the 
overflow segments of The Quest). 

Preemptions, of course, are not 
unusual in nighttime tv. Sponsors 
signing for a season's run on CBS- 
I V arc subject to two preemp- 
tions annually, with up to four 
in political years. However, the 
new scries would represent an un- 
usual situation in which a spon- 
sor might find his show ousted 
several times in a single season. 

Counter-balancing this situation, 
at the same time, is the fact that 
the summer rerun seasons have 
been getting longer steadily among 
filmed shows, with some even air- 



ing 26 first runs and 26 repeats. 
The new preemption policy that's 
likely to be adopted by CBS-TV 
to accommodate The Quest would 
then have the effect of cutting down 
on the rerun period of adjacent 
shows, rather than cutting out epi- 
sodes. 

Meanwhile, on the production 
front, filming on the first episode 
of The Quest is slated for January. 
Principal base for production will 
also be scheduled for New York 
and London (two cities in which 
Brodkin likes to work). Producer 
for the series will be Herbert 
Hirschman. 



Code for Room 

New York — The National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau has come up 
with a 28-point ethical practice 
code setting standards for all forms 
of national and regional advertis- 
ing and promotion of room air 
conditioners. 

In announcing the voluntary 
code, Allan E. Bachman, NBBB 
executive vice president, declared 
that the record of the room air 
conditioner industry for accurate 
advertising has been very good in 
recent years. However, he added, a 
few practices, such as the dispar- 
agement of competition and un- 
substantiated claims of superiority, 
have prompted complaints. 

The code particularly under- 
scored the submission of "compet- 
ent proof of claims to the National 
Better Business Bureau, or to me- 
dia, if the accuracy of claims is 
questioned." 

The code also placed a ban on 
"bait" advertising and "health 
claims" unless substantiated by 
competent professional advice. 

On disparagement, the code 
states that a "room air conditioner 
shall be advertised and sold on its 
merits; advertisers shall refrain 
from unfairly attacking or ehalleng- 




Brodkin . . . likes London, New York 



Air Conditioners 

ing competitors or reflecting un 
fairly upon their products, servia 
or methods of doing business." 

The use of superlatives alsc 
came in for attention: "Advertis 
ing shall avoid the use of super 
lative claims such as 'world 
smallest unit,' or 'rated numbd 
one' unless based on fact and ad 
vertisers must be prepared to sub 
stantiate with facts their use in ad 
vertising." 

Other areas touched on by th 
code include: a ban on packagini 
or advertising that might misleac 
purchasers into the belief that j 
is the well-known product of an 
other company; a ban on qualij 
designations which implies an iA 
dustry established standard whiel 
docs not exist; a ban on falsel 
claiming or implying government! 
approval. 

In announcing the code. Bach 
man noted that manufacturer 
producing over 92 percent of th 
room air conditioners sold in tl 
country already take part in a roon 
air conditioner certification pro 
gram inaugurated in 1962 by th' 
National Electrical Manufacturer 
Assn., in cooperation with th 
NBBB. 



NBBB Announces 28-Point Ad 
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American Safety Razor To Launch 
All-Out Network Tv Sales Drive 



rs 



New York — American Safely 
Razor is going all-out on network 
tv this fall. In what was clubbed 
the "heaviest network television 
advertising in its history." the com- 
pany, a division of Philip Morris 
Inc.. will showcase its products over 
a wide variety of CMS news, enter- 
tainment and sports shows. Al- 
though no budget was released. 
ASR last year spent more than $2 
million on network tv. 

In announcing the network buys, 
it was pointed out that ASR prod- 
ucts will be supported by over 200 
individual selling messages from 
September through December, with 
an over-all audience potential of 
more than I .S50.000.000 viewers. 
Declared Jay S. Salamon. vice 
president-marketing for ASR. "This 
type of exposure points up the ad- 
vantages of ASR's affiliation with 
a major consumer-marketing cor- 
poration such as Philip Morris." 

The Burma line, which includes 
shaving cream, deodorant and after 
shave lotion, will be seen on eight 
key CBS shows: Slaiicry's People. 
Ihiileys of Balboa. Entertainers. 



Oldsmobile To Showcase 
Cars Via Closed Circuit 

Detroit — Oldsmobile. which usu- 
lly takes to the road for five to six 
eeks with its annual new car an- 
nouncement show, has decided to do 
he job in an hour and 15 minutes 
his year via closed circuit tv. The 
how will originate in Detroit this 
afternoon (Sept. 8) and will be tele- 
vised simultaneously to automobile 
Jealcrs in 28 cities across the coun- 
ty. 

Departing from its long estab- 
ished policy of presenting automo- 
lile-orientcd shows revamped from 
3roadway successes, the company 
s presenting an original on-the-spot 
ituation musical against the back- 
•round of the New York World's 
7 air. Stars are Bill Hayes and Jcan- 
lie Steel, with cameo guest appear- 
mces from Florence Henderson and 
jretchen Wylcr. Also, a singing and 
lancing company of 14 is featured. 



(iilliyan's Island. 
Jackie (ileason and 
NI K football. I he 
are premiermg this 



Red Skellon. 
CHS Why, phis 
first four shows 

season. 



It was also pointed out that the 
Burma line (the company recently 
dropped its time-honored highway 
jingle signs) is being marketed in 
what was labeled "a completely 
new and upgraded packaging motif, 
which includes new logotype, in- 
signia anil color treatment." 

Personna razor blades will be 
supported on all scheduled shows 
in the most complete across-the- 
boards saturation for any ASR 
product. Next in line for heaviest 
ad treatment is a Personna-IJurma 
shave combination offer which will 
be showcased on seven shows. 

As a separate offering. Burma 
Shave will be supported on four 
shows. 



Double-Feature 
In San Diego 

San l)k*j»t», Calif. Whether it 
could be classified as a trick or a 
treat is open to question, but last 
night (Sept 7) San Diego viewers 
were scheduled to see two teature 
films simultaneously, "M.irjonc 
Morningstar" ami " I he I one Cray 
I me." on KI MB-I V 

The screen was to lv visually 
divided into four parts, with one 
movie appearing in the upper left 
portion of the screen and the second 
in the lower right. 

Opposite each film was to be a 
space containing the film's title and 
the audio source. 

The tv set itself would provide 
sound for one of the films, while 
viewers who preferred the other 
movie would have to tune KI MB 
Radio for the sound-track for that 
film. 

Idea behind the stunt was to pro- 
mote a time-change for one of the 
station's more prized news pro- 
grams. 



Network Television Spending Up 
8 Percent in First Six Months 



New York — Posting a first-half 
total of $568,522,700 ^as opposed 
to $526.31 1.300 the year previous, 
estimated net time and program 
billings on the major networks rose 
S percent during the first six months 
of 1964. 

June billings showed a gain of 
6.3 percent, from $69,895*800 in 
1963 to $74,291,300 in 1964. 

In reporting the figures. Televi- 
sion Bureau of Advertising noted 
that network billings for the month 



of Mav. 1964, were delayed in their 
compilation and have just now been 
released. May net time and pro- 
gram billings' totaled SKK.4K 1.300 
an increase of 3.8 percent. 

While net time and program bil- 
lings in the first half of 1964 were 
higher in all day parts than a vear 
ago. the biggest dollar and percent 
change occurred in nighttime bil- 
lings with a 9.5 percent jump over 
the six-month period of the pre- 
vious vear. 



NETWORK TELEVISION GROSS TIME BILLINGS BY NETWORK 

MONTH-BY-MONTH, 1964 





ABC 


CBS 


NBC 


TOTAL 


JAN. 


SI8.474 6 


S2°.I34 7 


S26.80I 0 


$74 4 0 3 


FEB. 


18.330 4 


27.716 2 


25 822 4 


71 86<5 0 


MARCH 


I8,°80 2 


30.051 ° 


28 °66 4 


77 9<58 5 


APRIL 


18.161 1 


28 852 3 


27 467 4 


74 480 8 


MAY 


17.850 4 


30,18° ° 


27.2°0 4 


75 33" 7 


JUNE 


18.153 4 


28 IW 3 


25 820 4 


72 173 


(Source: 


TVB/INA-BAR 
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NAFBRAT Files Complaint over Ripper' Showing 



Los Angeles — Is "Jack the 
Ripper" fit television fare? The Na- 
tional Assn. for Better Radio and 
Television (NAFBRAT) doesn't 
think so and has filed a complaint 
with Federal Communications Com- 
mission charging KHJ-TV, an 
RKO General outlet, with "reck- 
less disregard for the welfare of its 
juvenile audiences" by televising 
the film eight times over a one- 
week period in July. 

NAFBRAT's complaint also pro- 
tested the showing of "Pretty Boy 
Floyd" on KHJ-TV at a later date, 
asking the FCC to consider these 
showings in light of the commis- 
sion's obligation to ascertain that 
each station operates within the 
public interest. 

"Both of these films are without 
redeeming elements," declared Clara 
S. Logan, NAFBRAT president, 
adding that they are not even fit 
for adult viewing. 

When contacted by Sponsor, 
Malcolm C. Klein, manager of the 
station, said it was the first he had 
heard of the complaint, indicatng 
that it would be more constructive 
if NAFBRAT, or other organiza- 
tions concerned, would come di- 
rectly to the station with com- 
plaints. He said he was completely 
in favor of NAFBRAT's stated pur- 
pose. It was the means used to 
achieve it that bothered the sta- 
tion head. 

While he declined to answer 
NAFBRAT directly, Klein pointed 
out that certain sequences in "Jack 
the Ripper" were actually edited 
out where it seemed to be violence 
for the sake of violence. 

Of the many criticisms leveled 
at tv, said Klein, the most justified 



is that the medium has "not pro- 
vided enough programing material 
for the discriminating, selective and 
mature viewer." 

Attacks like that of NAFBRAT, 
Klein indicated, prevent tv from 
doing this. "Television, in order to 
perform its most vital role in 
our society," he said, "cannot be 
at all times appealing to every- 
one." 



Klein pointed out that KHJ-TV 
does present films in which the 
subject matter might be shockingj 
but the test is in the quality of' 
treatment. " 'Jack the Ripper' was| 
a good movie," he argued. 

Ironically, KHJ-TV won 
NAFBRAT's award as the outstand- 
ing entertainment program last year) 
for its presentation of a special] 
Gershwin show. 



NBC Beefing Up Emphasis' 
With Roster of News Names 



New York — NBC Radio is 
trotting out the network's big guns 
for its new, revamped Emphasis 
series. Beginning yesterday, top 
NBC personalities are being fea- 
tured in regularly scheduled five- 
minute broadcasts on the Monday- 
through-Friday series. 

The Emphasis roster includes 
Frank McGee, Chet Huntley. Ar- 
lene Francis. Nancy Dickerson, 
Howard Whitman, Frank Blair and 
Lindsey Nelson. The programs are 
scheduled on the half-hour, start- 
ing at 9:30 a.m. (NYT). Accord- 
ing to William K. McDanicl. execu- 
tive vice president in charge of 
NBC Radio, "each specializes in 
a specific area of interest, with 
comments on people, places and 
events." 

Sales pitch for the new series 
stresses the promotability of the 
names involved, the fact that each 
personality is heard at the same 
time daily and that the broadcasts 
arc fed on a clock-hour basis en- 



abling the sponsor to advertise- 
within the same local time period 
simultaneously in every time zone 

NBC has signed its first spon- 
sor for the series, Accent. Alsoi 
station acceptance is reported to bej 
extremely high. 

Basically, the new format fol 
lows the pattern of CBS Radio'-| 
successful Dimension series, whicl 
also features regularly scheduler 
five-minute broadcasts, showcasing 
top network names. With 63 scg 
ments aired a week, the networl 
reports the series is "almost con 
tinually sold out." 

As a special Labor Day week 
end feature, CBS devoted al 
27 editions of Dimension to th 
automobile and its place in th 
world. The special series coverei 
the whole spectrum of the auto 
mobile in our society — its bene 
fits, dangers and its impact on ir 
dustry. labor and government. Ac 
cording to CBS, the special seric 
sold out early last week. 




Frank McGee 



Arlene Francis 




Howard Whitman Nancy D : cl<erson Lindsey Nelson 
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Campbell-Ewald Copywriters Are 
Meeting the Consumer-via Tape 



Detroit Acting on the premise 
th;it everybody, from the client to 
the mail-boy, has an opinion on a 
|Cop> writer's work — except those 
at whom the prospective commer- 
cial or ad is aimed, the prospective 
buyer of the product. Campbell- 
Ewald Company . Detoit. is taping 
consumer reaction to the copywrit- 
er's efforts. The tapes are then sent 
to the writer so that he may hear the 
reaction to his ail. 

The program, utilizing students 
of Northwood Institute. Midland. 
Mich., began earlier this year 
with print ads and was so success- 
ful that an experimental program 
is being initiated for Campbcll- 
l;wald tv commercials. 

To date, lour commercials have 
)ecn tested by the students who 
nke a projector into the consumer's 
ionic, show the commercial, and 
isk questions about recall, what the 
person thinks the spot is trying to 
ay to h ; m. and whether or not he 
eels the product would benefit him. 

Answers are taped and sent to, 
*vsiimabl\. the waiting copywriter 
it Campbell- Ew aid. 

It was pointed on' that both rc- 
earch programs are used primarily 
s creative tools rather than supple- 
ments to the agency's over-all re- 
search projects, since the sampling is 
oo small to give a clear picture for 
csearch purposes. 



Johnson Named Tv 
Vice President For CCBC 

New York — Major executive ap- 
x>intmcnt is news at Capital Cities 
broadcasting Corp. with the an- 
nouncement that Kenneth M. John- 
on has been named \ ice president 
n charge of television sales for the 
roup. 

A veteran in the broadcast in- 
ustry. Johnson had previously been 
eneral sales manager of WKBW- 
V. Capital Cities' Buffalo outlet, 
.nor to that, he had held manage- 
ment and sales posts with CBS- 
"V Spot Sales, McGavren-TV and 
sBC-TV Spot Sales. 
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I he service is available to all 
Campbell-l-wald copywriters, "who 
use it to reinforce their judgment, 
to help them decide on points they 
may not be sure of. and to achieve 
the sort of objectivity that can only 
come from outside the agency and 
client oruani/ations." 



Dept. of Oversights 

New York Radio Advertising 
Bueau reports that it inadver- 
tently omitted Minnesota Mining 
and Mainilacturing Co from its 
list of the top 50 network radio 
advertisers (see Sponsor, Aug. 
31. p IV). 

I he company had a gross ex- 
penditure of $ 1 2 S »( H M ) in network 
radio during the first quarter of 
IS/64, and should rank as 33rd 
in the top-50 listing. 



Rollins Acquires Orkin Exterminating; 
Reports an All-Time High in Earnings 



Wilmington, Del. — Rollins 
Broadcasting. Inc.. already a diver- 
sified company, has added to its 
business enterprises with the $62.4 
million acquisition of Orkin Ex- 
terminating Co. Inc.. the world's 
largest pest control company. At 
the same time. O. Wayne Rollins, 
president of the firm, announced 
that revenues, earnings and cash 
flow for Rollins' first quarter, end- 
ing July 31. I°64. were at all-time 
highs for any quarter in the history 
of the company. 

In clinching the Orkin deal last 
week. Rollins acquires a company 
with about SOU offices in 2 l ) states 
and the District of Columbia. 



In announcing quarterly revenue 
figures. Rollins pointed out that 
this marked the Nth consecutive 
quarter in which profits were higher 
than in the comparable period of the 
preceding year. Total revenues for 
the period were up 53 percent, from 
"s2. 126. 160 the pervious year to 
S3. 260.542 in 1V64. Net earnings 
increased 16 percent to S2V7.497 
or 31 cents a share compared with 
$255,739 or 27 cents in IV63 

Rollins, which is listed on the 
American Stock l-xchange. owns 
three tv stations, eight radio sta- 
tions, an outdoor advertising com- 
pany. Satin Soft cosmetics, plus real 
estate. 



AI-TV Sees Banner Year Ahead 



New York — Announcing a 
stepped-up advertising and publicity 
campaign. Stanley H. Dudelson, v ice 
president in charge of distribution 
for American International Televi- 
sion, declared that by the end of the 
firm's first fiscal vear. April 30. 
I%5. AI-TV will have put into dis- 
tribution 101 full-length features in 
color and black and white for the 
domestic market and 172 features 
lor the international tv market. 

Only live months old. the sub- 
sidiary of American International 
Pictures speciali/es in European 
productions of the "spear and san- 
dal" variety. English dubbed-in. 

Currentlv. AI-TV is offerinc three 



packages featuring such titles as 
"Thor and the Amazon Women," 
"Journey to the 7th Planet" and 
"Slave Queen of Babylon" The 
first package, "epicolor "64." has 
been sold in 30 markets 'Amazing 
'65" has been sold in 20 markets 
as has "epicolor "65." A special 
holiday program, "Alaka/am the 
Great" has been sold in 21 markets 
A fourth package is currentlv in 
the works. Also. DudcEon. enroute 
to Europe to studv the foreign tv 
market, said that on his return 
he would announce M-IV's "first 
wholly produced television series 
for international syndication by the 
companv " 
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Monday Night Baseball On the Auction Block 



Deadline for bids on 26-week spectacular has been 
set for Sept. 15; no conflict with pay-tv is seen 



Nov York — Although the 
sound of the auctioneer's hammer 
will probably be conspicuous by its 
absenee, a eall has been sounded 
for bids on a proposed major league 
tv series e ailed The Monday Night 
Baseball Spectacular. 

Dubbed "perhaps the most gen- 
uine united effort of the Ameriean 
and National leagues." the series, 
if it comes to fruition, would spot- 
light 26 weeks of major league 
baseball on Monday nights. Con- 
trary to eurrent practiee in some 
regions, no area would be blaeked- 
out. Proeeeds would be divided 
equally among the 20 major league 
elubs regardless of how often their 
individual games are televised on 
the network. 

Deadline for bids is Sept. 15 
with invitations going to potential 
sponsors, broadcast networks and 
others who have shown interest in 
the projeet. 

CBS, whieh already has its hands 
full of baseballs, will not be bid- 
ding "due to previous program 
commitments," but the network did 
enthusiastically endorse the projeet. 
The CBS purehase of the New 
York Yankees will be up for an 
American League airing on Sept. 9. 

John E. Fetzer, owner and presi- 
dent of the Detroit Tigers and 
ehairman of the major league's joint 
television eommittee, points out that 
"a tremendous amount of discus- 
sion and negotiation has been nec- 
essary to bring this proposal to 
the stage of asking for bids. The 
20 clubs in the major leagues arc 
in eomplete agreement on this plan. 
They had to overcome a great 
number of internal problems, es- 
pecially scheduling, to reaeh this 
agreement and it might not be 
possible to ever again mobilize all 
of baseball so completely on any 
subjeet of this nature. Therefore, 
it is a case of mobility now or per- 
haps forfeit a grand opportunity." 

Fetzer added that it is generally 
believed that the Monday night 
spectaeular does not confliet with 



the subscription tv program being 
introduced in California. "Many 
people, in and out of baseball," he 
said, "relate subscription tv to the 
economies of the ehoiee of wit- 
nessing a game at the park or at 
home, whereas the Monday night 
spectaeular is a gigantie publie re- 
lations program in behalf of base- 
ball." 

Plan is to schedule two games 
in the East (one of a standby in 
ease of bad weather) and one in 
the West. One of the eastern games 



would be fed to a network in thai 
section and to the Midwest at 17 
p.m. CDT. The western game 
would be aired in the Paeifie Coast 
and mountain states at 8 p.m. in 
both areas. 

"There were suggestions that 
other nights of the week be used, 
Fetzer deelared, "but the game of 
baseball is not that flexible and 
is impossible to hedge-hop from 
night to night during the weekly 
eyele." 

Although reaetion has been 
mixed at both NBC and ABC 
Sports Network has shown an aetive 
interest. 



Cox Buys Pittsburgh Tv Outlet; 
Metromedia Sells Calif. Station 



New York — Major aetion on 
the tv station buying and selling 
front last week: Cox Broadeasting 
Corporation negotiated the pur- 
ehase of WIIC, Pittsburgh, while 
Metromedia consummated its FCC- 
approved sale of television station 
KOVR, Stoekton-Sacramento, Calif. 

The Cox deal was reported in ex- 
eess of $20 million and is subject 
to FCC approval. WIIC is currently 
owned by the P-G Publishing Co. 
which publishes the Post-Gazette 
and Sun-Telegraph in Pittsburgh. 
The station is an NBC affiliate and 
represents Cox's fifth VHF outlet. 

Also last week, Cox, whieh went 
publie earlier this year, announced 
a regular quarterly dividend of ten 
cents per share on common stock 
payable Oet. 15 to shareholders of 
reeord Sept. 22. 

The Metromedia sale, aimed at 
affording the eompany "the oppor- 
tunity to upgrade its broadcast fa- 
cilities through the acquisition of an- 
other television station in a larger 
metropolitan market," was for $8.4 
million in eash. Metromedia ac- 
quired KOVR from the Gannett 
newspaper ehain in 1960 for $3.5 
million. 



Purchaser of the California out 
let was the McClatehy newspapers 

This leaves Metromedia with fou 
VHF stations and two UHF opera 
tions. Legal limit under eurrent FCC 
rules is five VHF and two UHF. 



From a Madison Ave. 
Lexicographer's Notes 

New York — Whether they're 
running ideas up flag-poles or 
watehing eookies erumble, Madi] 
son Avenue invariably has a 
word to eover any situation -1 
and the slanguage changes from 
time to time. 

Piggyback, used to describe 
multiple product announcements 
and currently an advertising 
storm center, is no longer pre- 
ferred by some practitioners. 
The new word making the 
rounds is "shared-commereial. 

When an advertiser pulls his 
sehedule from a station beeause 
of premium eharges for shared-) 
commercials, he plaees the onus 
on the station by saying he was 
"Ineked-out." 
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Who gets a kick out of Karate? 

Southern Californians do! When knxt's popular Panorama Pacific decides to start the day with a les- 
son in Karate— a Japanese form of mayhem— thousands of viewers take a fighting stance in front of their 
television sets. It's that kind of program. And that kind of audience! During a typical week, host Red 
Rowe may feature an elephant race, or a display of antique airplanes. He may take viewers to Disney- 
land, or to the Hollywood Wax Museum. Or he may share an on-camera cotTee break with one of your 
favorite Hollywood stars. (Red is also a most persuasive salesman... without using Karate.) In sum. 
Panorama Pacific is live, spontaneous and in step with Southern Californians' wide-ranging interests. 
Typical of the outstanding local programs to be found on all five CBS Owned television stations, w here 
responsible programming produces responsive audiences, crs television stations N vrio.vvL S \i.es 

REPRESENTING W CBS TVNTW YORK.KNXT LOS ANGELES,WBBM-TYCH1CAG0VVCAU-TV PHILADELPHIA AND KMOX-TY ST.LOL'IS 
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AHP meets piggyback deadline 

In the hurlcy-burlcy over piggybacks there 
is one distinguishing feature about American 
Home Products which will probably spend over 
$16 million in tv this year: AHP is playing it very 
cool. When talk first started about stations 
charging a premium on piggybacks American 
Home calmly took the position that it would not 
pay. AHP shows no sign of even an iota of retreat. 
Unshaken by the "moment of truth" which 
dawned Sept. 1, American Home has provided its 
agencies with these clear instructions re piggy- 
backs: (a) if one station wants more money for 
our "shared commercials," move them to an- 
other station in the market without a premium, 
(b) refrain from any other punitive action against 
the premium rate station (in other words, don't 
pull other AHP spots), (c) if the weight of our 
opposition is too great in a market, quietly drop 
out of that market completely. Colgate's reaction 
to the "moment of truth" has been of a somewhat 
different pattern. It's pursuing a policy of pulling 
all other Colgate business off any station insisting 
on premiums for Colgate piggybacks, and also 
dropping markets wherein all stations have rates 
or groundrulcs adverse to piggybacks. Colgate is 
disposed to refer to such as "locked out situa- 
tions." The package goods giant last week issued 
instructions to its agencies to (1) determine how 
much money is involved in each abandoned spot 
tv market and (2) submit as quickly as possible 
recommendations for other media to which such 
money can be transferred. Implied in the instruc- 
tions: give weighty consideration to spot radio. 
Affected by the initial sweep of the Colgate policy 
were stations located in Indianapolis, Milwaukee. 
Grand Rapids and Toledo, with the pullouts 
numbering five stations. 

GF embraces NBC-TV after separation 

Strange things are happening with regard to 
the transfer of daytime network tv affections by 
giant advertisers. First Lever Bros, pulls the res- 
idue of its NBC-TV business to buttress its com- 
mitment with ABC-TV, and now General Foods 
is on the verge of returning to NBC-TV after an 
absence of many years. The flow from General 
Foods to NBC-TV has the earmarks of new bud- 
get money. Young & Rubieam is handling the 



negotiations. P.S.: The new director of broadcast 
programing at General Foods (and the heir ap- 
parent to corporate ad chief Ed Ebcl when he 
retires) is Charles A. Pratt. Before Pratt joined 
Alberto-Culver four years ago he was a sales 
executive with NBC-TV in Chicago. 

Colgate covets ABC-TV's 1-1:30 strip 

ABC-TV daytime has before it the task of 
retrieving from affiliates the 1-1:30 p.m. week- 
day strip. Colgate would like the time for a soap 
opera of its own. Because the period is station 
time, Colgate appreciates ABC-TV's clearance 
problem and is willing to wait until April. 

Chevy six-minute sell in third go 

The six-minute opening-of-thc-season com- 
mercial has evidently become an annual thing 
with Chevrolet. There'll be a longie appended to 
Bonanza for the third consecutive year. The six- 
minute commercials, coming after 54 minutes 
of unbroken entertainment, brings together the 
stars of Chevrolet's various network progams for 
participation in the exposure of the company's 
new line of cars and trucks. The series, other than 
Bonanza, are The Man from U.N.C.L.E. and Be- 
witched. What has basically promoted repeat of 
the six-minute commercial for Campbell-Ewald 
has been the pleasing recall score registered 
among viewers. 

N BC-TV prefers quiz in daytime shift 

Never let it be said that NBC-TV moves to 
the same rhythmic beat as ABC-TV, at least not 
in the trend of daytime programing. ABC-TV 
keeps adding to its inventory of soap operas, the 
latest being The Young Marrieds (3-3:30 p.m.). 
But NBC-TV remains loyal to the daytime quiz 
strip, comes the NBC-TV decision to banish 
Words for Word (10:30-11 a.m.). Rather than 
replace it with a soaper, the network selected 
another quizzcr, the newcomer called Bust This 
Song. NBC-TV's first thought was to make the 
change at year's end, but with all advertisers in 
the period approving. Bust This Song debuts Oct. 
26. 



A B C-TV: Trendex over Arbitro n 

Don't look for ABC-TV to go along with 
CBS- IV and NBC- IV in subscribing to the na- 
tional Arhitron to got a quick line on how the 
new fall program schedules are faring. Instead 
of Arhitron ABC-TV will throw its overnight 
lot with Trendex, at least for the first two weeks 
of the season. Reason ABC- IV gives for passing 
up Arbitron: it doesn't include the delays. The 
wtmc thing, however, applies to Trendex and 
the Nielsen multi-network area measurements, 
to which ABC-TV is also a subscriber. Hence 
the network won't have a comprehensive rating 
picture, including delays, of its new shows until 
the Nielsen national report becomes available. 
That's after an interval of two weeks following 
the area (30 markets) report. CBS-TV has in- 
dicated that the Arbitrons will be used strictly 
for management purposes. As far as NBC -TV 
is concerned, they're not expected to publicize 
Arbitron unless the ratings are favorable. 

ABC-TV profiles late night audience 

ABC-TV has a special study coming out on 
the late nighttime audience as an intended perker 
of interest in the new Les Crane strip. The piece 
will develop the thesis that when this audience, 
which is not available at "normal" viewing hours, 
is added to an advertiser's daytime and prime 
night commitments the element of reach becomes 
complete. The proposed pitch recalls a profile 
on the late, late viewer that NBC-TV did some 
years ago. Joe Culligan. who then headed up the 
troop trying to sell Tonight, had photographers 
out taking picture of apartment houses in New 
York which had their lights going after the witch- 
ing hour. 

Monday baseball an NBC-TV decision? 

Looks like NBC-TV will have to be the last 
resort for the American and National baseball 
leagues' offer of a week I v night game during the 
1965 season. CBS-TV finds the designated night 
of the week for the games. namelv Mondav, in 
conflict with a General Foods contract. ABC- 
TV's Tom Moore would prefer a Fridav night 
schedule. The series would start April 15 and 



run for 26 weeks Bids for the rights must be 
submitted In September. A certified check for 2 
percent of the offer is to accomp.ni) the bill 
Figured cost-per-thousaiid for the package: 
$10.90. Indications are that NBC- 1 V would ha\e 
no easy time selling the program to affiliates 
On the other hand, the interest among advertisers 
in sports keeps rising. In fact, when the Mondav 
baseball plan was first announced, a considerable 
number of advertisers primarily interested in 
male audiences sought detailed ii. formation from 
the networks. I he twin-league proposition could 
wind up on the Sports Network or some such 
"non-scheduled" setup. 

Pressure sparks fall spot tv sales 

Some short, quick strokes on how the na- 
tional spot t\ outlook is shaping up for the fall, 
using the top 30 or more markets as a kev : night 
minutes are* going fast. Pace suggests a rather 
tight market bv Sept. 15 Still in ample siipplv 
are nighttime 20s. Would have been a somewhat 
softer market if the cigaret people hadn't moved 
in early with substantial Inning. Davtime minutes 
lagging a little behind nighttime minutes. I he mar- 
ket for davtime 20s should perk up at about the 
same time buvers get around to putting the rush 
on nighttime 20s. General prospect as seen bv 
bellwether reps and groups: Septeniber-Octobcr- 
Noveniber should run a minimum of 15 percent 
better than 1963. 

Timex tv budget upped 321 percent 

An advertiser worth) of drum-beating bv tv 
is the t'.S. I ime Corp (Times). Within four sea- 
so s this account has run its tv budget from SI 4 
million up to $4.5 million a matter of 321 per- 
cent. U.S. Time Corp.'s commitment for the 1964 
fourth quarter is $2.3 million for network, and 
$350,000 for spot. The 1965 s t ing campaign 
will entail another $2.2 million. Network pro- 
gram lineup in the companv's pre-Christnias 
push: alternate week of Kcniiuk\ Jonc\. halt 
sponsorship of two Damn Thomas specials, a 
full hour NBC- IN preview special with Steve 
Lawrence and the Mr. Magoo Christmas show 
Ihev'rc all NBC-'IV. l or spot, on over 100 sta- 
tions, is the documentor) , Rmc for S7>i'< <• which 
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U.S. Time owns. Marketing note: Timex will 
next year introduce a lady's electronic watch, if 
it can be brought down to the right size. The 
company put out a man's electronic watch last 
year. 

Why Paley cherishes those old mikes 

You may have seen that newspaper photo 
of William S. Paley shaking hands with a couple 
Yankee officials to mark the culmination of the 
deal which turned into a dust storm of controver- 
sy. If you saw the photo (which was taken in Pa- 
ley's office) you may have noticed a collection of 
ancient mikes, with such call letters as KMBC 
(Kansas City) and WNAC (Boston). Paley's older 
associates will tell you that the mike assembly 
reflects one of Paley's deeper streaks of unfor- 
gettable sentiment and appreciation. For it was 
the quality programing fed by Arthur Church's 
KMBC. John Shepard's WNAC, Don Lee's Cali- 
fornia stations and others that helped bulwark 
the CBS schedule. That was before the big raid 
of NBC's star roster, which brought Jack Benny, 
Fidgar Bergen, Amos 'n Andy, et al, to CBS. 

Copywriters twitted re piggybacks 

Sam Frey, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather's media 
chief, left himself open for some needling that his 
agency's tv copywriters might not relish. It seems 
Frey had written Don Kearney, the Corinthian 
group's sales director, saying he was examining 
the policy of Indianapolis stations on piggybacks 
in conjunction with the revised NAB code. Kear- 
ney, in his replying letter, first noted that WISH- 
TV, like all the other Corinthian stations, does 
not entertain the use of piggybacks, and then 
took occasion to press home a point that has of- 
ten been a controversial one between media peo- 
ple and copywriters. Wrote Kearney: it seems 
ironical that the very same copywriters who for 
a long time have contended that they need a min- 
ute to tell a product's story have been revealed 
by the flap over piggybacks as quite capable of 
writing 30-second commercials. Kearney went on 
to say that it's time mcdiamen stopped letting 
themselves be "buffaloed"' by the copy people 
and to press for the wider creation of commer- 
cials that could be fitted into chainbreaks. 



Cream of Wheat unlimbers for winter 

Orders have started going out of Bates for 
Cream of Wheat's fall and winter spot radio 
campaign. The spots usually are placed between 
6:30 and 8 a.m. and the rate is one a day 
Monday through Friday. Cream of Wheat, ac- 
quired by National Biscuit Co. the year before 
last, also runs a warm weather campaign of 
limited extent in spot radio. One thing radio 
stations in over 100 markets have known for a 
considerable number of years: when Cream of 
Wheat starts buying, winter can't be far behind. 

Modest stakes by oils in net tv 

The giant petroleums, as a group, don't look 
like overwhelming spenders for network tv during 
the 1964-65 season. None is going in for exten- 
sive continuity in that medium. Spot tv seems to 
be the gainer from this relative paucity. Both Gulf 
and Shell are committing themselves for sub- 
stantial announcement campaigns. The extent of 
each company's participation in network tv: 

Gulf: NBC election coverage, major "instant 
news" specials and a year-end stanza called Pro- 
ject '65. 

Humble-Esso: scattered minutes in ABC-TV 
and NBC-TV entertainment shows (about 1 2 
altogether) and reruns of three actualities on 
NBC-TV. 

Mobil: an alternate minute on ABC-TV's 
Fugitive. 

Shell: 1 1 broadcasts of the Wonderful World 
of Golf. 

Sun: scattered minutes (11) in ABC-TV en- 
tertainment programs, 36 minutes in the AFL 
games, a weekly minute in the CBS Golf Classic. 

Texaco: a fourth each of NCAA football, the 
PGA tournament, the Senior Bowl and half of 
the Summer Olympics. 

Radio saga of Beech-Nut's Wally Drew 

If you were a station or commercial manager 
some 25 years ago, you may remember Wally 
Drew, who's become president of Beech-Nut's 
newly created cosmetic and toiletries division. 
He was with Pcnn Tobacco at the time and his 
job was to visit stations all over the country, look 



over the programing and make his pick on the 
spot. Drew reported to someone radio oldtimers 
will likely recall, namely Pat Flanagan. B\ a cur- 
ious coincidence the word Beech-Nut should ring 
another memory bell in terms of company per- 
sonalities. There was Ralph Foote, Beech-Nut 
ad manager, who each year traveled thousand of 
miles buying the coming season's spot schedules 
for the gum and coffee lines. Foote's credo in 
those pioneering days was that the station man- 
ager and the advertiser ought to know each cith- 
er personalis to get the maximum efficiency out 
of a campaign. The brightest glow in Foote's 
career with radio was his spot sponsorship of the 
famed Chandu the Magician, with its miniature 
magic elephant premium that drew hundreds of 
bags of mail from youngsters. Drew, incidentally, 
came from Lennen & Newell, and before that 
had spent years with Coty. The nucleus of Beech- 
Nut's cosmetic-toiletries division: Landers Co., 
Carlova. Inc. and Landers Co., Ltd. 

Hard season for station relations men 

If your organization buys nighttime pro- 
graming on the tv networks and you're the senti- 
mental tvpe, you might at this point give a 
thought to the station relations boys. You might 
even consider them as the forgotten and unsung 
heroes of the networking business. Their main 
job in this era of the medium is to get clear- 
ances. It's been rougher than ever for them this 
season, particularly in the two-station markets. 
Thcv've had to be on the defense from two 
directions: ( I ) a competitive network moving 
in fast and tieing up a block of prime hours (as 
just happened to CBS' disfavor and NBC's ad- 
vantage in Dayton). (2) affiliates preempting 
hunks of prime time for local film features so 
spot minute commercials can be accommodated. 
This battling to keep the affiliate in line or chip 
away lime from a competitive network can in 
itself get quite rough at times. For the obvious 
reason: what's the good of loading up the sched- 
ule with costly programing and lots of adver- 
tising, if vou can't deliver a profitable number 
of station clearance? As the pressure to deliver 
increases, the station relations clan takes to tight- 
ening up muscles. For example, hinting to an 
owner in two markets that if he wants to keep 
the affiliation in his prime market up North it 



would be tactful for him to cut out preempting 
mid-evening time on his station in the South 
Or. suggesting to a multiple-affiliate group own- 
er in a two-station market not to be overk 
generous with his time to a competitive network, 
if he wants to keep his present affiliation in a 
three-station market. It's a hard game, but then 
nobody uses brass knuckles or abusive langu- 
age. 

How to sell cars with free plugs 

If there are any sellers of spot radio who 
wonder win they're not getting more automo- 
tive business, they might find one reason bv 
checking with the musical directors of their 
stations. What the) 'II learn is that in main cases 
the auto maker doesn't have to buv advertising; 
he can get it free bv having rock 'n' roll writers 
incorporate the name of the model in the vocal 
number. Columbia. Mercury, Capital or nnv 
other will record it and the stations, in general, 
will plug it into a hit. I hat is. until somebody 
in the commercial department discovers what's 
going on and sets up a howl. Following are some 
examples of giveaway vehicle plugs openlv ex- 
ploited via record labels: He\, Little Cobra 
(Ford). Mustang (Ford), Little Old Lady from 
Pasadena (Dodge). G TO (Pontine), Honda 
(Jap motor scooter). "Sponsor Scope" quizzed 
the music director of one New York station 
on this station and got this retort: "If it's a hit. 
we play . and we don't care what it advertises.'' 
P.S.: WBBF Rochester, has just imposed a ban 
on numbers which contain free automotive ad- 
v ertising. 

Agencies adore Sherlock Holmes type 

You know who's on the present top list 
of ad agenev suppliers in the matter of services? 
Your guess is wrong if uni think it's freelance 
artists, writers, research firms, etc. It's the man- 
agement consultant, or even a CPA, who can 
see opportunities for streamlining the agenev \ 
overhead via consolidations and whatnot. I he 
margin of profit has become so thin that main 
an agenev is resorting to outsiders to poke around 
for potential savings in cither mechanical or 
human facilities. 
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how do you fit a moose into a mail box? 

You can! ... if you're willing to settle for the tip of the nose. Like ranking TV markets youca 

take a small section of the market by using the metro approach . . . but if you want the whole moose 
you've got to rank by total market! Fact! More than 80% of the Charlotte WBTV Market is locate* 
outside the metro area. The Charlotte TV Market contains 550,000 TV homes . . . ranks 22nd in th 
nation . . . and 1st in the Southeast!* Sleet! Snow! Hail or rain! . . . WBTV steadfastly delivers you 
mating call to a vast coverage area that really counts! 

• 1964 Sales Management Survey of Television Marie 

CHARLOTTE I 

JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 

fttiftttnlt J XiIImiIIt fcr If It vltlaa UitrlltU| tap»**.«uttft.*» Ufc 
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Cose history of a radio-tv counterattack 

'It ain't art... 

but it works' 



Competitive thermometer goes up and up in heat of battle 
between oil and natural gas advertising in New England 



On t R llll past 10 io 15 M \ks 
producers of natural gas have ex- 
tended their pipeline arteries fur- 
ther and further across the United 
States. One direct result: fierce 
competition among utilil\ com- 
panies (electric, gas, oil) for con- 
sumers' heating dollars. Much of 
the battle is fought in advertising 
media, and three selling points - 
safety, econoim and numbers are 
the major weapons. 



The objectives, the means, the 
results appear to be similar in all 
markets where natural gas has been 
made available. As an example, the 
Greater Hoston area, where the 
three-wav competition has these 
antagonists: 

• The Hoston Gas Co. and its 
allied utilities in main of Greater 
Boston's autonomous 7S cities and 
towns. rhc\ currenth spend close 
to $750.()()(> annualh. echo the 



Delighted with simulcasts cf Boston Brum 
and Celtics games is Better Home Heat Coun- 
cil's managing director, Robert Cullen (at left), 
shown with equally pleased William B. Mt 
Grath, executive vice president of WHDH-AM- 
TV Boston, station that originated coverage 




Gas vs. Oil 



In a heat about heat 



■ Boston isn't the only place where 
the gas-oil dispute is raising clouds 
of advertising smoke. New York, 
too, has a problem. 

Both opponents claim greater 
economy and more cleanliness for 
their respective products and say 
their claims arc solidly based on 
facts. Each disputes the other's 
facts, however. 

Fuel Facts, reportedly represent- 
ing six fuel oil dealers, has steadily 
based its advertising campaigns on 
the idea that consumers switch from 
gas to oil heat. A late-May newspa- 
per insert that attracted great at- 
tention claimed that a Staten Island 
public school switched to oil after 
five years with gas, at considerable 
savings. 

The gas faction — including the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Consoli- 
dated Edison and the Long Island 
Lighting Co. — said that the school 
had decided not to switch, that cost 
figures cited in the ad were "inflat- 
ed." For people who want to switcti 
to gas, Brooklyn Union offers a 
money-back guarantee that pay- 
ments for new equipment will be 
refunded and that old equipment 
will be replaced if, after a year, the 
customer wan Is to revert to oil. 

The oil crowd says that doesn't 
matter becsuse they're winning cus- 
tomers from gas. 

Retorts the gas set, they're cap- 
turing 99 percent of new-home in- 
stallations, which far more than off- 
sets any "old" customers they may 
have lost. 

It began to look as though a ref- 
eree were needed — sufficient cue 
for the Better Business Bureau of 
Metropolitan New York to intervene 
"in the public interest." The bureau 
argues — with earnestness and con- 
viction — that exaggerated advertis- 
ing claims undermine public confi- 
dence, not only in fuel advertise- 
ments, but in all advertising. 

Hardly unfamiliar with th: fra- 
cas, the Better Business Bureau 
pointed again to a set of advertising- 
selling standards it had drawn up 
back in 1961. in conjunction with 
utilities companies and the National 
Oil Fuel Institute. And if the <;as 



and oil heat companies can't comply 
voluntarily, BBB hopes that media, 
in the .interest of protecting all ad- 
vertising claims, will screen out un- 
ethical ads and refuse to accept 
them. 

BBB standards cover the follow- 
ing: 

"Scare" or "fear" advertising. Ad- 
vertising designed to induce sales by 
instilling fear in the minds of pro- 
spective purchasers — whether by 
direct statement, illustration or im- 
plication — should not be used. 

Derogation of competitors. Prod- 
ucts or services should be offered 
on the basis of their own merits, not 
by disparaging those offered by com- 
petitors. Disparagement invites re- 
taliation, with the ultimate effect 
of bringing the entire industry into 
question. 

Substantiation of claims. The 
truthfulness and accuracy of adver- 
tised claims should be supported by 
facts which, upon demand, should 
be available to advertising media. 

Adequate disclosure. Where guar- 
antees, warranties or service poli- 
cies are advertised, their complete 
terms, duration and basic limitations 
should be disclosed in the ads. 

In an attempt to nail down ques- 
tionable claims once and for all, the 
BBB protested that it, for one, "has 
received no evidence to substanti- 
ate claims that the use of oil heat 
causes soot or grime inside the 
house." 

The bureau also retained an im- 
partial expert in applied thermo-dy- 
namics. He reported there's "little 
chance" of having combustion gases 
inside a dwelling, that cleanliness 
of gas fuel "scarcely comes into the 
question" and that references to the 
likelihood of fire or explosion — 
from either gas or fuel oil — are 
"unwarranted." 

The only question that seemed 
to remain in this retaliatory "get- 
thc-competition" advertising was: 
If cither the gas or the oil interests 
should sanely cease and desist, 
would the other one count it his tri- 
umph — and bleat word of it to 
the public in still-screaming ad 
claims? ♦ 



claim of the American Gas Assn 
that "eight out of ten homes ar 
switching to gas." The agency 
Boston's Harold Cabot & Co. 

• The Belter Home Heat Coun 
cil, Inc., representing some 700 in 
dependent fuel oil dealers in casten 
Massachusetts. It spends unde 
$500,000 to convince possible 
"switchables" that "New Englander: 
prefer oil heat nine to one." Silton< 
Callaway & Hoffman, Inc., Bos 
ton, is the agency. 

• The Boston Edison Co. ani 
New England Electric S y s t e n( 
(covering the same area). Witl 
NEES' own Gas Division in thi 
"enemy camp," the electric utilitiel 
don't indulge in the numbers game 
The advertising makes its pitch vl 
a hand dousing a flame (se| 
"Putting the Heat On," page 32)1 
leaves the viewer to decide if th 
flame is fed by oil or gas. The all! 
tv schedule in Greater Boston 1 
through Compton Advertising, Net 
York. (Edison's agency of recor 
is John C. Dowd, Boston.) 

The Boston and the other Iocj 
utility battles, of course, are mierc 
cosms of the one being waged na 
tionally and regionally by distr: 
butors' associations. Nationally th 
lines are drawn by the America 
Gas Assn. (AGA) and the othe ( 
two big lobbies — National Oil ¥u& 
Institute (distinct from the Amer 
can Petroleum Institute) and th 
Edison Electric Institute. 

In New England, the New End 
land Gas Assn. (NEGA) has bea 
in the lobbying business since 1928 
The efforts of the Better HomeHea 
Council (BHHC), however, da 
back only 10 years when it was o 
ganized as an emergency measu 
to counteract gas' advance north. 

The ruggedly independent Nel 
England fuel dealers, finding rj 
interest paid their coming plight b 
the American Petroleum Instititut' 
decided to ignore Ben Franklin 
advice about hanging together. "1 
only way to stay alive." one deald 
recalls, "was to undercut your be 
friend's prices." He at least, is stl 
bitter over the lack of concern e? 
pressed by oil producers over ga 
inroads. "They were still too bus 
carrying on wit h the America) 
motorist," he adds. 

What might happen in New Enjj 
land could be seen in Philadelphi: 
which fell before the AGA as di 
Atlanta before Sherman: In 195 
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e,as licat hud onl) 10 percent ul 
the market; tod a) the ratio is not 
mly reversal it's just about non- 
existent. 

But it wasn't until the gas pi pe- 
tite s stretched far into Ness York's 
Westchester and C'onneetieut's Fair- 
ield counties that the New Fng- 
anders leaned on the panic button. 
[Midgingly, a handful of the fuel 
lealers floated an emergency fund 
I $20,000. appointed James 'I. 
?hinirg Advertising (now Chirurg 
k Cairns. Inc.) to buy some news- 
paper ads. 

The effort was futile. Not only 
llid it have to contend with local 
pis people — at the time spend- 
ng $140,000 — it had to meet the 
ob being done by the AGA on net- 
rork tv, spot and national maga- 
zines. Very few people paid mind 
o the oil ach. 
But as the panic increased, so 
Ijid the contributions — by $40,000. 
•Jn 1957 the account went to Silton. 
llEarle W. Hoffman, the agency's 
■pipe-smoking president, recalls that 
Ipn evaluating our various copy ap- 
Idpeals, we concluded that the only 
wrovable claim was that of economy. 



But the tack had been tried before 
ami people still twitched to gas. It 
became imperative to find gas' 
Achilles heel." 

The man who found it was 
the sage of Croton. Dr l rnest 
Diehter. In probing the homeown- 
er's psyche, Diehter' s researchers 
naturally unearthed the not-too- 
suhcoiiscious fear of explosions and 
leaking gas fumes. 

Yet, to a man, SC&H's account 
team was loath to exploit this fear, 
"one, out of plain ethics; two, out 
of fear of inviting public reproba- 
Jion; three, lest NFGA — outspend- 
ing us seven to one — should blast 
us off the air. 

"We needed a diabolical pitch, 
yet one that would be above re- 
proach." That's when the agency 
came up with the effective slogan, 
"You know they're safe . . . with 
oil heat." 

In the mind of the copywriter. 
they were the defenseless little tykes 
left with the baby sitter while 
Mother and Dad went out. The 
art department's contribution was 
a drawing of a curly-headed tot 
asleep in the crib. "All we seemed 



to miss," Hoffman says, "was \bc 
I uicoln's doctor's dog " 

Not quite all I nhappily, the bud- 
get at the tune could take only a 
30-second radio spit campaign, 
costing $40,000 and running for 
two 13-week flights With renewals, 
the campaign ran intermittent!} for 
two years. A recall study conducted 
in 1959 produced the unhappy con- 
clusion that, while the) got the 
safety message, people still traded 
their oil burners in for gu.s. 

'I he other side of the com that 
year was that the oil companies 
finally decided to help their harried 
distributors by pooling their ample 
resources and establishing the Na- 
tional Oil Fuel Institute (NGTT). 
Its solution: to match, dollar for 
dollar, local advertising budgets. 

"Chernight." Hoffman says, "we 
found ourseKes with a $400,000 
account." Not only did NOFI's 
establishment aid BHHC's member- 
ship drive, but when the new bud- 
get ($200,000) was doubled by 
NOFI. "we were at last able to go 
on tv." 

Out of the art department's files 
came the sleeping baby to become 



Not * wrestler on * mat, but agency president Earle W. Hoffman of Silton, Callaway & Hoffman, 
Boston, who, with camera crew on shooting platform supervises filming of commercial for oil heat. 
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you know you save 1 .,. you know they're 





safe... with 

on 

h e at 




BETTER HOME HEAT COUNCIL, INC. 



'Diabolical' print concept of sleeping child implies fire threat and noxious fumes that many associate 
with the sponsor's competition — natural gas. Piggy bank is a literal insert to tout oil's economy. 



BHHCs official seal. What it lack- 
ed in ereativeness, it more than 
made up in empathy. The agency 
sought audience, grabbed any prime 
time adjacency it could find, ex- 
ploited to a fare-thcc-wcll the cut- 
back in gas advertising following 
the demise in 1959 of Playhouse 
90. 

Having established its credentials, 
BHHC next went after the male 
viewer, who, after all, makes the 
buying decision on home heating. 
Silton bought co-sponsorship of the 
Bruins and Celtics basketball and 
hockey games, still maintains it. 

Not unexpectedly, it didn't take 
long for the gas people to see the 
balance shift. They came back on 
the air, first with a money-back 
offer to people who switched to gas. 
Later, this was changed to an un- 
conditional guarantee to re-install 
a new oil heater for them if they 
were not "entirely satisfied" with 
gas. 

With the cold season over, the 
gas pitch took its cue from both 
electricity's emphasis on modernity 
and oil's on frugality: "G — it's 
the greatest, G — it's the latest, 
Get more for your money with Gas." 

Oil dealers meanwhile have 
amplified their "diabolical" theme 
by adding "you know you save" to 
"you know they're safe." For good 
measure, the unsung hero of the 
agency's art department threw a 
piggy bank into the crib at the 
commercial's end. "It ain't art," 
says Hoffman, "but it works." 

Today BHHC's budget breaks 
down into 72 percent broadcast, 15 
percent newspaper, eight percent 
outdoor, five percent trade and 
miscellaneous promotion. Television 
spot accounts for $140,000; Octo- 
ber through May radio sponsorship 
of the Bruins and Celtics, $150,000; 
simulcasts of these sports events. 



$40,000; a 9- to 10-station radio 
spot campaign for $60,000. 

At this point, oil, gas and elec- 
tricity utilities take some 60 tv com- 
mercials on the air each week, plus 
countless radio spots, representing 
an estimated yearly combined out- 
lay in broadcast media of $1.4 mil- 
lion in the Boston area. Should the 
National Fuel Policy Commission 
(U.S. Department of Interior) have 
its way and authorize pipelining of 
liquid eoal sludge, the figure would 
most likely go higher. 

Ordinarily, business being busi- 
ness, such a triple campaign would 
cheer admen. But as each day 
passes, the commercials try to out- 
do one another in claims and coun- 
terclaims. One utility spokesman re- 
cently confessed that "perhaps we're 
beginning to talk to each other in- 
stead of to the public we're trying 
to sell." Or /mscll. 

Professionals doubt the commer- 
cials' efficacy not because of their 
obvious lack of creativity — none 
appears to be after Art Directors 
Club gold medals — but the fact 
that they're now beginning to imi- 
tate one another's claims, leading 
to confusion over who does what 
and for whom. Example: for years, 
the oil commercials have stressed 
safety. Now gas commercials say 
"be sure and secure with gas heat,"' 
and electricity is touted as the 
"flamclcss" heat, safety implied. 

What makes Boston's competi- 
tion particularly noteworthy is that, 
as distribution goes. Greater Boston 
is still very much the Old Frontier. 
Above Boston, New Englanders still 
rely almost wholly on liquid petro- 
leum gas and fuel oil. The natural 
gas pipelines have yet to be laid 
throughout the Northeast. 

If individual gas utilities are dis- 
turbed by "diabolical" pitches, 
NFGA appears not to be. Its de- 



bonair managing director, Clar 
Bcldcn, takes the eool and unru 
fled position of a utility man wht 
feels time is on his side.* A fe\ 

* // may be. The Vermont Public Servic 
Board only recently chartered a new go 
utility to link into the Trans-Canada Pip 
Lines Ltd., while the state's Natural Ga 
& Resources Board has authorized an 
other firm to explore for gas on I50,00\ 
acres of Vermont laud. 



Putting tin 

■ Since September, 1963, thtj 
million tv homes in Greater Be 
ton have been exposed to a scr 
of eight-second ID's showing 
woman's hand, against a bla 
background, smothering a flic 
ering flame, while the announc 
says "now there's a truly mode- 
way to heat your home." 

Belatedly recognizing an a 
ploitable void created by t 
fierce commercial battle bci 
waged by the fuel oil and r 
tural gas interests, two Bost 
electric utilities decided to take 
$300,000 plunge into spot tv w 
a commercial approach that ji 
about defied rebuttal. 

Seizing on the "flamclcss" i 
pcet of electric heat, Boston E 
son Co. and New England EH 
trie sought to increase kilow 
hour sales by tying into the "Ll 
Better Electrically" campai 
placed through Compton Adv> 
tising for Edison Electric In; 
tutc. 

"Our strategy," recalls Bost 
Edison executive vice presidi 
Thomas J. Galligan. Jr., "was 
sell the high quality of electric 
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weeks ago, for example, the AGA 
released a survey in which il pre- 
dicted a national gain of 3.5 mil- 
lion new customers by the end of 
1966, with New England slated to 
jceount for 25 percent of the in- 
crease. 

Interestingly, though, the Cabot 
agency won't delineate NEGA's ad- 
vertising strategy or its results to 
date — other than to tell Sponsor 
that BHHC's claims are "without 
merit." Says account supervisor 
Joe Wallace, *'Our renewals should 
speak for themselves." They do and 
they don't. 

Far less taciturn is Robert Cul- 
n, managing director of BIIHG, 
ut perhaps with better reason. Ac- 
cording to the Massachusetts Dept. 
of Public Utilities, there were 29.- 
IXK) new gas installations in 1959. 
Last year, despite a surge in home 
(building, gas installations had drop- 
ped to 9100. But AGA. basing its 



forecasts dm conversions i.ither than 
new installations, comes up with a 
six-state ligure of 32. ODD new gas 
customers for 1963, an estimated 
39,000 tor 1964-65. 

I he tigures could be as meaning- 
less as tv "ratio" claims, of course, 
since it is in new homes that elec- 
tric heating scores its biggest ad- 
vances. What makes them meaning- 
//// is that since 1959 — the year 
gas bypassed oil — Massachusetts 
home fuel oil consumption has risen 
by 200 million gallons. On a pcr- 
homc average use of 1500 gallons, 
Gullen says, this indicates that 
"130,000 new oil installations must 
have come from somewhere. Our 
winters weren't that hitter . . . ." 

Again, figures are relative. What 
is impressive is that these figures 
do suggest that in Boston the gas 
interests may ha\c suffered their 
first setback since the pipeline came 
north. "You miuht sa\ that we've 



held the line, and ilnni," say- Huff- 
man And it might explain M G V 
disinterest to talk about results 

In all events. Hodman and ( al- 
ien believe the figures indicate that 
their ad dollars are well spent And 
the former isn't at all (.onecincd 
over the future. 

"Look," he sa)s candidly, "there 
will always be a price dilfercinial 
between oil and gas. I here's got 
to be. especially when the pipelines 
arc finished. Someone will have to 
pick up the tariff, so there'll always 
be a market for oil. As far as 
electricity goes, it's tough and ex- 
pensive to convert to. 

""I hat nine to one ratio we use 
in our commercials refers to 1.3 
million homes built over a period 
of years. By the time they've 
all switched to gas or electricity,, 
the agency commission system will 
be extinct and so we won't be too 
concerned." ♦ 



heat on with spot tv 



that the other fuels could not 
match." 

Using basic M.R. data, it was 
established by Conipton that elec- 
tricity's strength lay in those very 
areas where both gas and oil 
were weakest: clean versus dirty, 
modern versus old-fashioned, safe 
versus unsafe, odorless versus 
odorous, silent versus noisy. 

Says James V. MacDonald. ad- 
vertising superintendent for Bos- 
ton Edison: "It appeared, there- 
fore, that electricity had three 
strong advantages for a tv cam- 
paign. One was public awareness 
of electricity's modernitv. anoth- 



er was that the major appeals 
such as cleanliness could be dra- 
matically conveyed on film. And 
the third was that the competi- 
tion couldn't easily match our 
claims." 

In a bit of one-upmanship, it 
was decided to use a New York 
film studio instead of farming 
the commercials out locally, as 
both the gas and oil people were 
doing, and to make 12 commer- 
cials in all — 60s, 20s and eight- 
second spots — costing $30,000, 
leaving $270,000 for a year- 
round schedule in order to 
achieve continuitv. The use of 




electricity in heating and other ap- 
pliances — cookers, water heaters 
and clothes dryers — was to be 
emphasized. 

Peter S Mansfield of New Fng- 
laild Electric reports that the in- 
itial CPM came to SI. 54. but 
"the schedule has been improved 
several times so cost-per-thou- 
sand now has come down to 
$1.50." 

Has it worked for the electric 
people.' \n awareness test con- 
ducted last winter showed that 
35 percent of the homes sampled 
could play back part of the copy 
platform, with a surprisingly high 
71 percent emphasizing the 
"flameless" hand ploy 

"Television," Galligan asscrK 
"offers the op|>orliiiiily to picture 
the action of people enjoying the 
quality of electric living the 
clean, modern look of the home, 
the comfort of electric healing, 
the general good feeling of hav- 
ing a quality home It is this at- 
mosphere of quality that people 
want and respond to. and we be- 
lieve television portravs it cf- 
fectivelv." ♦ 
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Domino: the patriotic 



■ Patriotic Americans will certain- 
ly be crowding around their tv sets 
on election night as television de- 
picts our country's heritage. Joining 
in the chorus will be Domino Sugar 
commercials on the "Heritage of 
America. " 

The $500,000 four-month pro- 
motion will start in September and 
be highlighted by prime 20- and 
60-second spots on election night 
in 63 major markets. 

The promotion supports Ameri- 
ca's renewed awareness of its ear- 
ly history by offering to consumers 
reproductions of four famous colon- 
ial documents: the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, 
Washington's Call to Arms and a 
page from Ben Franklin's "Poor 
Richard's Almanack." 

Lawrence S. Raynor, advertising 
and promotion manager for Domino 
Sugar, describes the election night 
participation "as an appropriate 
time to call attention to the basic 
documents of American history that 
have made all election nights pos- 
sible." 

[n addition to the election night 
concentration, the Domino advertis- 
ing program will be supported by 
a heavy schedule of daytime spot 
tv. Also, four-color advertisements 
about the election night program 
arc scheduled for the October is- 
sues of six consumer magazines. 

The Domino Sugar advertising 
budget is about $2 million, an in- 
dustry source estimates. However, 
the size of the budget may be 
changed, an executive hints. 



About half of Domino's budget 
has traditionally gone into daytime 
spot tv. Domino, a division of the 
American Sugar Co., has only 
bought nighttime in individual mar- 
kets on isolated occasions. This 
spring Domino did use fringe night- 
time spots, however, in a promotion 
tie-in with Macy's department store. 




Domino's Raynor: Our largest tv campaign 

Prime time spots were used in sev- 
eral markets to advertise the pro- 
motion prize: a $10,000 charge ac- 
count at Macy's. 

Commercials for Domino usually 
feature the variety of sugars avail- 
able: confectionery, cinnamon, in- 
stant super fine and light and dark 
brown. 



The commercial planned for elec 
tion night represents a radical de 
parture from the variety-oriente 
series. Made in California, the V 
spots open with the Yankee-Doodle 
Dandy theme accompanied by fifi 
and drum. Later cannon sounds anc 
flashing guns are brought in, alonj 
with a bell tolling and a light flasl 
under the Liberty Bell. "The vvhol 
tone is one of patriotism," says ac 
count executive Peter Cluthe a 
Bates. 

"Tv has been the backbone of ou 
last several campaigns," accordinj 
to Raynor, Domino's ad director 
"For local advertising, especially 
consider it most powerful. We reacl 
more people more economically an< 
efficiently than with any othe 
medium." 

Domino is distributed primarily h 
areas east of the Rocky Mountains 
Therefore, most of the tv spots wil 
be bought in that area. Howevei 
there is a possibility of a tie-in wit. 
Spreckles Sugar, also owned by th 
American Sugar Co., which is dis 
tributed on the West Coast. The tw 
other American Sugar Co. lines- 
Franklin Sugar, distributed in Phila 
delphia, and Sunny Cane, distribul 
ed throughout Pennsylvania — wil 
not be included in the campaign. 

Raynor explains that Domino i 
going all out with the "Heritage c 
America" promotion as a result c 
Franklin Sugar's "extremely success 
ful" experience with it in the Philc 
delphia and central Pennsylvani 
markets, which started late la; 
vcar. 



Shots from the California-produced Domino tv commercial. 
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Domino, a division of American Sugar Co., uses election 
night tv to highlight "Heritage of America" campaign 



The documents being offered in 
he campaign each measure 15'» 
ly 13'- inches. All four have been 
tented with a special chemical so 
hey look and feel like the authentic 
olonial parchments. 

They will be given out for 50 
cuts, plus a coupon from any five- 
>r ten-pound bag of Domino 
Migar. 

In addition, the coupon on the 
Ymiino Sugar bags pros ides space 
or a 25-word-or-less statement for 
1 "Trip to Washington" contest. The 
tatement begins: "I want to see the 
iriginals of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence anil the Bill of Rights in 
Washington. D.C., because . . ." 

Domino will provide all-expense 
mid trips for two people to the capi- 
al for the 100 statements considered 
*est by an independent board of 
tidges. The statements will be 
udged on originality, sincerity, hu- 
nan interest and aptness of thought. 
The visits to Washington will be for 
hree days and two nights, and all 
Domino's guests are expected to 
complete their tours bv September, 
1965. 

As a part of the contest, outlets 
nentioned by winners in the entry 
orm will receive a $100 savings 
pond from Domino Sugar. 

Winners will see other sights in 
Washington in addition to the docu- 
ncnts. Among them arc the Smith- 
sonian Institution and Mount Vcr- 
lon. 

"We consider this our largest 
|v-oriented campaign," says Ray- 
ior.* 
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Parchment reproductions of the colonial document! offered to the promotion participants. 
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Coming explosion of changes: 



Tv buyer' 
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Del DePierro has been active in the agency media field for over 25 years. He 
originally was with GMB from 1948 to 1952, as vice president and media director. 
For the following seven years, he served as vice president, member of the plans 
board, and media director of Lennen & Newell. DePierro rejoined GMB in 1960 as 
a vice president, and was named to the media post in July of that year. In 1961, 
he was also named a director of the agency. Prior to 1948, for four years, he headed 
the media department at Buchanan & Co. Before that, he had been director of media 
and research with Paris & Peart. DePierro has served as president of several adver- 
tising organizations, including the Media Men's Assn. of New York. 



■ Much attention has been de- 
voted in the trade press to the simp- 
lification and speed that computer 
are bringing to media work and de- 
cision making. Perhaps more im- 
portant than the computer "revolu- 
tion," however, are development; 
that lie ahead in our population pat- 
terns, the new demographic align- 
ment, as well as the changes tha 
will take place in broadcast media 
The effect of these changes will pre- 
sent new demands on the buyer'? 
thinking and decision-making proc- 
ess. 

A new and wider spectrum will 
open in the television mediurr 
to further tax the buyer's ingenuity] 

Wider media opportunities anc 
greater areas of judgment open tc 
buyers will present a challenge ol 
such proportions that we must an- 
ticipate them in current thinking 
and training. 

The Changing Population. Thi 
1960 census of population figure ol 
181 million will reach 211 millior 
by 1970, and the Census Bureai 
forecasts 252 million by 1980. But 
this increase will not be spreac 
evenly through all age groups. A; 
the well known economist. Petei 
Drucker, commented. "Few people 
realize how young this country i 
about to become." 

The biggest increase among the 
age groups will be in the 18 to 2f 
bracket. This young group will grow 
by about 81 percent, going from the 
I960 total of 18.3 million to 27. M 
million in 1970 — and 33.1 millior I 
in 1980. 

The media buyer is well aware I 
that the younger group is harder tc I 
reach with tv because of the group's I 
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A new demographic pattern, audience fragmentation and the computer 
are only a start in the sweeping changes that will alter the function of 
the buyer of the '70s and '80s, says Geyer, Morey, Ballard's media chief 



snew obstacle course 



lliysical mobility, social activity 
nd scholastic demands that will 
rente a vast swell in enrollments 
uring this decade. 

Higher ICclucat ioiwl Pattern. The 
lcrease in the numbers of college- 
tained men and women will be sub- 
tantial. A 1960 enrollment of 3.6 
lillion will swell to seven million 
y 1970, according to a Census fore- 
ast, and by 1980 will reach an 
stimated nine million. College de- 
rec holders will number 20.4 mil- 
on by 1970 and 28.2 million by 
9S0. up from a college-educated 
ovulation of 16.4 million in 1960. 

Rising educational standards will 
ndoubtedly bring a just reward of 
igher income levels, and it seems 
easonable to anticipate an increase 
1 leisure time. 

I Chart I gives a clue as to what 
lay lie ahead. While it is obvious 
lat tv viewing by college-trained 
>eople is somewhat lower, higher- 
0 viewership is by no means non- 
xistcnt ("even allowing for view- 
jig hours contributed by children in 
icsc families). Tv viewing bv the 
bllcge-cducated people is more 
Icciive. And. as the college cdu- 
tcd group expands, this will mean 
greater fragmentation of the audi- 
nce into groups that pick and 
noose more carefully than the less 
iscriminating heavy viewers. 
Viewing Patterns and Increase in 
v Stations. While onlv 15 percent 
•f the current 583 commercial tv 
ations on the air are UHF. it ap- 
Vars that this situation is at a turn- 
ig point. New tv stations are pre- 
pninantly UHF. Of the 96 tv chan- 
els currently beinc applied for. 69 
fc UHF. 



Production of UHF sets, which 
reached its low point in 1961. in- 
creased sharply through 1 963 (see 
Chart 11 ). 

True, a big share of the 1963 
increase reflects our government's 
decree requiring all tv sets in inter- 
state commerce (as of April 1964) 
to be equipped to receive UHF. 
Such stimulus will hasten the entry 
of additional UHF stations, and help 
bring about a wider spectrum of 
program selection to the tv audience. 
Fach new station presents a wider 
choice for the tv buyer and will re- 
quire broader knowledge from this 
already overtaxed mortal. 

Additional UHF stations, sup- 
ported by sufficient UHF-equipped 
receivers, could also open up a new 
era for program syndication. For 
example, some of the network pro- 
grams that have good ratine his- 
lories, but that are not quite enough 
to withstand the grueling pace re- 
quired for network survival, could 
find themselves in prime time via 
I'HF exposure. 

The Grindl program could be a 
case in point. This program enjoyed 
a 32.3 average share with an aver- 
age rating of 19.4 throughout the 
season. And let's not overlook the 
fact that this soon-to-be dropped 
program was positioned opposite 
the well-entrenched Ed Sullivan 
program. 

The syndication of a program 
such as this, with exposure possibil- 
ities on UHF stations, would be a 
form of audience fragmentation that 
would result in a wider program 
choice in markets presently served 
bv only one. two or three network 
affiliated stations. 



I here is considerable evidence 
that hours of television viewing in- 
crease with station availability 
(see Chart III ) 

Such a change, with its aspects 
of audience dispersion, will require 
added knowledge by the buyer for 
the new buy ing opportunities 



Family Viewinq by 
Education of Household Mead 




Television as a more personal 
medium. The television medium is 
also developing many of the aspects 
of a personal medium. The one- 
time living room console is being 
replaced by one or more portable 
sets, and in the offing is a more 
individualized viewing pattern. 

Currently. 15 percent of hou<»e- 
holds possess two or more sets Dual 
tv households increased "S percent 
in the past five years. 
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UHF Set 
Production 



Percent 
of Total 



1960 _ 


_ 428. 500 _ 


7.5 


1961 


370, 977 


5.5 


1962 


598. 446 


.9.3 


1963 


1, 076, 284 


15. 1 
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HOUSEHOLD VIEWING BY 
NUMBER OF STATIONS RECEIVED 



lno>. of 

Viewing 
Hours 
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THE TREND TO SMALLER TV SETS 
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In addition to multiple set owner- 
ship, television is becoming a more 
mobile medium as the result of the 
large number of portable sets sold. 

Dual set ownership and away- 
from-home viewing, as a result of 
a greater number of stations avail- 
able, could tend to fragment the 
audience in a fashion somewhat 
similar, to the present day radio 
pattern. The possibility of catering 
to select audience groups could, 
under these circumstances, become 
more important to tv. Here again, 
this represents another form of 
fragmentation. 

The growth possibilities of multi- 
ple tv households and out-of-home 
viewing could some day encourage 
audience measurement of these 
segments. We can also expect that 
improved audience measurement 
techniques will provide the broad- 
cast buyer with data that is far 
more complete and faster than any- 
thing considered possible today. 

Color tv. The increase in color 
sets, although still low, has shown 
signs of strong vitality recently, and 
wi'l become an even more important 
media buying consideration in the 
future. 

New set manufacturers are enter- 
ing the business. The advent of 
Japanese manufactured products — 
with the inevitability of lower retail 
price — could be a strong growth 
incentive to this facet of broadcast- 
ing, and it could pose another de- 
cision area for the buyer. 

Recent estimates of United States 
color tv sets are 2.163,000 sets as 
of January. 1964. Contrast this with 
the approximately one million sets 
reported in January, 1963, and the 
inroads of color television become 
even more apparent. It is estimated 
that about 40 percent of color sets 
are concentrated in the 1 5 percent 
of the families with incomes of $10.- 
000 and over. 

Pay-tv. There is too much effort 
and financial involvement in this 
medium to continue to take it lightly. 
One has only to review the theater 
tv receipts from championship sport- 
ing events to recognize the potential: 

Cross Box Office Receipts — 

Closed Circuit Fight Telecasts 
Pattcrson- 

Johanneson =2 $2,251,000 
Pattcrson- 

Johanncson £3 2.400,000 
Clav-Liston 2,375,000 
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While closed-circuit is a limite 
outlet form of pay-tv, it is a "kissin' 
cousin." That United Artists will 
make films available to pay-tv nine 
months after'their first run appear- 
ance is significant. Subscription tv is 
showing recent motion picture feal 
tures such as "Irma La Douce," 
"The Great Escape," "Lillies of the 
Field," "Dr. No," "Toys in the At- 
tic" and "Two for the Seesaw." ] 

The International Telemeter 
Corp., a subsidiary of Paramount 
Pictures, which is planning pay-t\ 
in Miami, Atlanta, Houston and 
Dallas, cannot be ignored. Inter- 
national Telemeter envisions 75,000 
pay-tv homes in each franchise lo- 
cality with a target date of Septem- 
ber. 1965. 

This form of broadcast, exper- 
imentally conducted in Hartford for 
two years and now getting a toe- 
hold in California via pay-telecast 
rights to Los Angeles Dodger and 
San Francisco Giant games, could 
be a shadow of things to come. It 
is not inconceivable that the $21 
million paid for two years of broad- 
cast rights to NCAA football (and 
NFL championship games at 
$120,000 per minute to the adver- 
tiser) could be the end of the com- 
mercial tv line for free video events 
of this type. Tf so. the next afford- 
able broadcast step is pav-tv. 

The rumored move of the Mil- 
waukee Braves to Atlanta could gc 
pay-tv — and fit conveniently into 
the new pay-tv pattern there. 

The buyer's responsibility now 
and in the future, revolves arounc 
his knowledge of trends in stations, 
markets and audience groups. His 
ability to keep abreast of all chang- 
ing patterns will be vital and re 
warding in his capacity to invest 
funds more efficiently. 

The buyer's future is not going tc 
be all peaches and cream as the 
result of the computer. This sophis- 
ticated equipment will be of signifi- 
cant assistance, for it will enabk 
the buyer to consider variables witr 
greater facility — but it will not 
end his Droblcm. 

The broadcast buyer of the fu- 
ture will face conditions that wil 
place added demands on his knowl- 
edge and experience. In this evolu 
tion. the buyer will improve his im 
portance to and stature in his agenc\ 
and our profession, and make ar 
even greater contribution in the ex 
citing broadcast period ahead.* 

SPONSOf 




Grand priie in television was awarded the popular "Seven Grand- 
children" program, a combination of "One Man's Family" and "Fa- 
ther Knows Best." Program is sponsored by Matsushita Electric. 




Japanese version of "Bride and Groom," called "Here Is Happi- 
ness," won the tv educational and informational program award. 
Newly-weds receive gifts, including products of sponsor, Kao Soap. 




Flower chocolate ("Choco") made by Morinaga Confectionary Co. 
won both radio spot and tv award with singing commercial: "Choc- 
olate wrapped in the dress of a flower, with the aroma of milk." 




Whit Hobbs, Benton & Bowles, presenting Oentu International 
Award at Tokyo's Imperial Hotel. Sony Corp. was the winner. 



Air flair, 
Oriental style 

■ Japan's Dent.su Advertising Awards were established 
17 years ago by the Dentsu Advertising Agency, To- 
kyo, "to encourage the development of the country's 
expressive techniques*" in advertising. Since then, the 
awards have achieved great stature — comparable, sonic 
say, to Hollywood's Academy Awards and, although 
the Dentsu name has been retained, winners are now 
determined by an independent Awards Council. 

Some of the radio and tv winners for l*)M are 
shown on this page. 

An International Award, given for the best print 
advertising of Japanese products throughout the United 
Slates and Canada, is determined by an International 
Selection Committee, headed this year by Whitman 
Hobbs, senior vice president of Uenton & Howies. He 
was assisted by Charles H rower, chairman. BBDO; 
Charles Feldman. senior vice president. Young & Rubi- 
cam; John Crichton. president. AAAA. and Alfred Sea- 
man, president. SSCB. They granted award to the Sony 
Corp. ♦ 




Radio's grand priie went to dramatiied story of Kenichi Hone and his 
sailboat, "The Mermaid," sponsored by Mermaid cloth In 1963. Horie. 
then 17, sailed without legal permission from Tokyo to San Francisco, 
alone. He ended up a hero, but found himself in legal hot water 
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Swank's president, Marshall Tulin: Jade East 
sales are years ahead of projected plans. 



R. David Nathan, Shaller-Rubin vice pre si 
dent: Campaign involves 40 top tv markets. 



Tv sends Swank 



■ Uncover a need for a man's co- 
logne and an after shave lotion that 
have a spicy, pungent fragrance with 
"tremendous staying power." Add a 
jade color and build an Oriental 
theme around them. Launch the pro- 
ducts via television commercials. 

Result: booming sales for Jade 
East, Swank's lcss-than-a-ycar-old 
entry into the fast-growing men's 
toiletry field. Consumer acceptance 
has been so favorable that sales arc 
"running years ahead of our origi- 
nal sales plan," according to Swank 
president Marshall Tulin. 

Through Shaller-Rubin, a prc- 
Christmas push that is now being 
planned will involve "at least the 40 
top tv markets," says R. David 
Nathan, vice president of the agency. 
A minimum of 750 to 1000 tv spots 
will be aired, he believes. 

These campaign plans arc a giant 
stride forward from the modest sev- 
en-market promotion for Jade East 
during this past June, prior to 
Father's Day. 

That promotion had followed the 
initial, highly successful three-mar- 
ket tv tests conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the 1963 Christmas sea- 
son. 

"We expect Jade East sales for 
1964 to reach $3 million," says 
Larry Rosenberg, Swank advertising 
and sales promotion director. 

"And we anticipate that our spot 



tv budget will be close to $250,000 
for this period," he adds. 

The Orient-oriented Jade East 
line represents several innovations 
for both sponsor Swank and the 
men's toiletries industry: 

1. It is the first use of video 
by the 75-ycar-old manufacturer of 



men's jewelry, and represents 
Swank's initial "consumed" product. 

2. Swank has found that Jade 
East's fragrance is more important 
than its container. Industry opinion 
had held the opposite to be true. 

3. According to ad director Ro- 
senberg, the Shaller-Rubin one-min- 




Ad director Larry Rosenberg Jade East spot is "telecast" by the new Mark IV. 
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Jade East, a new men's toiletry line, has met with a rousing, "almost in- 
stantaneous" consumer response via an Oriental-oriented video campaign 






ute spot tv commercial represents 
I departure for the industry : neither 
Hhe cologne nor the after shave lo- 
tion is shown being applied. 

4. Swank was surprised to find 
that the more expensive Jade East 
cologne is outselling its after shave 
counterpart by a two-to-one mar- 



gin. The compart) attributes this to 
the stronger fragrance of the co- 
logne, which ordinarily trails after 
slune by a ten-to-one sales margin 
throughout the industry. 

The original impetus for Jade 
East's creation was provided bv 
Swank's salesmen and customers. 



Rosenberg points out. "Our sales- 
men reported that there was a read) 
market for a strony-scented men's 
cologne and after shave lotion " 

Swank's marketing team then 
came up with the pungent products 
following several months of research 
and experimentation, after it was 



Selling the sell 



■ A projector that resembles a tv set is now 
the center of attraction in Swank's displav -con- 
scious reception room. 

The projector, which has an 8' 2- bv I I -inch 
screen, is the Mark IV recently produced by the 
Eairchild Camera k Instrument Corp. Swank's 
Larry Rosenberg notes that it "is creating a con- 
siderable amount of interest among the people 
we are interested in reaching — the salesmen and 
distributors who come to our offices." 

With the flip of a switch, these individuals 
are able to see the commercial "sell"' that's back- 
ing up the Jade East products. 

Rosenberg discloses that Swank is considering 
buying a projector for each district sales office and 
envisions salesmen taking them around to key 
accounts. 

"Then, we may place them on top of counters 
in key stores as atteiition-eetting devices." he adds. 
The Mark IV retails at S589 and is meeting 



with wide acceptance among business firms, mili- 
tary establishments and educational organizations, 
according to Allen Armour, executive vice presi- 
dent of Cline-Magnetrcs. which sells or rents and 
services the machine and also makes the S mm 
color or black and white film reproduction that 
the Mark IV projects. 

The projector is a refinement of the AV 400 
model, a smaller unit with a $479 list price. 

Armour notes that the AV 400 is beinc used 
by such major firms as Rev Ion. Ford. IBM. John- 
son & Johnson and Bristol-Myers. Most of the^c 
companies use it in connection with counter dis- 
plays and show commercials and special film. 

Also, several large ad agencies such as Young 
& Rubicam, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather and I.en- 
nen & Newell have found the projector an im- 
portant aid to market research. They are report- 
edly using the W 400 to pre-teM t\ commer- 
cials in consumer's homes. 
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learned that the most desired fra- 
grance was one that had a spice base 
with "tremendous staying power." 
Client-agency meetings produced 
the Oriental theme, as created by 
Don Bcrard of Shallcr-Rubin. 

Bcrard drew on Swank's know- 
ledge of the men's market. The firm 
knew that jade was a popular item 
with strong appeal to men as well 
as women, who buy 80 percent of 
the men's jewelry items. 

A check of the entire field showed 
an absence of any Oriental theme. 
Result: the cologne and lotion were 
colored jade, and the products were 
christened Jade East. "We even 
considered adding jade chips to the 
contents of each bottle, but gave 
up the idea," Rosenberg muses. 

Capitalizing on the highly pro- 
motable Oriental theme, Shallcr- 
Rubin filmed a one-minute tv spot 
that opens with a jungle setting. 
Until the "sell" starts, many view- 
ers arc not aware that they are 
watching a commercial. Utilizing 
Oriental models, the spot maintains 
a mood of the exotic blended with 
an air of relaxed elegance as a set- 
ting for display of the products. 

The commercial specifically 
avoids demonstrating the products 
through application. This is a de- 
parture from the usual industry 
approach, Rosenberg claims. 

The message's appeal is aimed at 
young executives, college and high 
school students. They constitute a 
largely untapped consumer group 
for the toiletries field. 

Recalling how tv was chosen as 
the prime advertising vehicle, Ro- 
senberg notes that various market- 
ing plans had been considered and 
ads were then placed in a num- 
ber of leading national magazines. 

"It was at this point," Rosenberg 
continues, "that Milt Shallcr (presi- 
dent of Shallcr-Rubin) offered the 
opinion that print media alone was 
not enough to realize the full impact 
of Jade East's potential. His sug- 
gestion for getting the products off 
to a fast start: Try television.'" 

And try it they did. 

Atlanta, Los Angeles and Detroit 
were chosen for three-week spot tv 
campaigns in the fall of 1963. Re- 
sults were cyc-opening: 

In Atlanta, Jade East sales sky- 
rocketed by 50 percent. 

Los Angeles showed a 35 per- 
cent sales rise, while the increase 
in Detroit was a solid 25 percent. 



Looking at the Atlanta figures, 
Rosenberg emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the southeastern part of the 
United States. He notes that the 
area is increasingly becoming a 
pacesetter for new trends. A sub- 
stantial portion of Jade East sales 
are now in this region. 

The next tv step was a second 
thrce-weck spot campaign, this time 



in seven markets prior to last Fath 
cr's Day. In addition to Atlanta anc 
Detroit, the Washington, San Fran 
cisco, Dallas, Chicago and Ncv 
York markets were added to th« 
schedule. 

Results, on a market-by-markc 
basis, showed sales increases tha 
ranged from 15 up to 30 percent 

And most important, in thesi 
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markets sales hase continued at a 
brisk pace. 

"Jade Hast is no longer a season- 
al, gift-giving item." states Rosen- 
berg, "for we are now selling as a 
year-round product." 

Happily noting these results, he 
praises tv's ability to draw an "al- 
most instantaneous consumer re- 
sponse, as opposed to the rclaihe- 
ly slower sales pace normally re- 
sulting from print media." 

As a consequence. Swank has 
signed for additional tv exposure 
Mm participating sponsorship of this 
fall's New York Giants' professional 
football games. The football cover- 
age will supplement the pre-Christ- 
mas t\ promotion in the 40 top 
markets. 

Thanks to video, the Jade items, 
according to Swank's adman, now 
"rank third in the country within 
our price line," behind English 
Leather and Canoe. (Both competi- 
tors use broadcast media to a limit- 
ed extent, but expenditure figures 
are not available. English Leather 
does some co-op advertising in both 
media, while a number of Canoe's 
franchise operators use radio spots.) 

With increasing acceptance, the 
Jade East line has now grown to 
include soaps, deodorants, talcum 
and gift packages of cologne and 
after shave lotion. Additionally, the 
6-ounce cologne (retailing at $4.50) 
and the like-sized after shave lotion 
($3.50) have been joined hy 4- 
| ounce versions for $3 and $2.50, 
respectively. Also available is a 12- 
ounce Buddha-encased cologne gift 
package for $8.50. 

These products are tailor-made 
to fit into the merchandising pat- 
tern set for Swank's line of jewelry, 
wallets, watches, belts and other gift 
items. Retailing is through men's 
outlets in department stores, special- 
ly and gift shops. 

As a newcomer to tv. Swank has 
been so impressed by the medium's 
sales ability that video will now plav 
a significant role in the firm's future 
ad campaigns. Currently in the de- 
velopment stage is a t\ test for a 
•line of Swank watches. 

"Our business growth pattern de- 
fends on promotional expenditures." 
'Rosenberg concludes, "and we will 
use tv for our other products." 

In the meantime, thanks to its 
ability to capitalize on new trends. 
Swank has the happy task of count- 
ing its dollars and scents.* 



Roaring Creativity 

Smite paste cleaner commercial called for 
a tiger and a lamb walking with a housewife. 
Animal trainers said it couldn't be done. 
B B DO stuck with the idea; finally did it 



■ 1 he high sophistication of tv au- 
diences today presents a problem 
to agency men looking for some- 
thing new and atteniion-getting. Hut 
even a sophisticated viewer couldn't 
overlook a tiger anil a lamb walk- 
ing down the street with a subur- 
ban housewife 

Such were lhe feelings of execu- 
tives on Smile, a product of Arm- 
strong Cork, and its agency BBDO. 
Object of using such an unlikely 
trio: to indicate the power and 
gentleness of Armstrong's Smite, a 
pjsie cleaner. 

When lhe agency approached 
animal trainers with the storyboard, 
they flatly stated lhat the commer- 
cial couldn't be done. How could 
you get a restless 400-pound Bengal 
tiger to walk calmly down the 
street with a woman and a very 
small lamb? 

After three refusals, the agency 
found a trainer to take on the proj- 
ect. The commercial was accom- 
plished, as planned, without trick 
photography or opticals. at Colum- 
bia Pictures' hack lot in Hollywood. 



lhe area where the tiger and lhe 
lamb worked was surrounded by a 
lence twelve feet high. 

F inding the right gal 10 play the 
housewile was no problem, as lhe 
animal trainer that finally agreed 
to prepare the animals was a wo- 
man She decided to play the 
housewife herself. 

Tour other trainers worked just 
outside the camera's held of view, 
pistols on their belts I he female 
trainer was able to get the ani- 
mals to cooperaic. however It was 
another siory with lhe still camera- 
man covering lhe filming. I'atty, 
the tiger, took a dislike to him. She 
stood there and snarled as long as 
he was in sight 

The production staff was happy 
they didn't have to shoot a second 
day — and probably the animals 
were too. 

lhe commercial is now being 
lest-markcted in three cities; Peoria. 
Albans, and Rock lsland-Molinc- 
Davenport The program began last 
spring and will continue indefin- 
itely ♦ 
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New York rep firm produces radio 
fact book on technical matters to 
help particularize station differences 



H Whereas advertisers and agencies know their Ps and 
Qs on radio ratings, cost-per-thousand and the like, 
not enough of them really understand radio's technical 
aspects and how they can affect its usefulness. 

At least that's an often-heard remark along New 
York's advertising alleys. 

Sometimes it's a "cover-up" comment, intended to 
disguise the real reason that a sale didn't go through. 
Sometimes — especially in those agencies with a big turn- 
over among timcbuyers — it comes near the truth. 

For anyone who might happen to have a question 
or two about the technical aspects of radio, however, 
AM Radio Sales, the New York rep firm with offices 
at 666 Fifth Ave., is producing a radio fact book. Soon 
to be released, the booklet is intended to provide buy- 
ers with still more information that will help evaluate 
a station and its potential advertising service. This ac- 
hcres to the current radio pattern of decisive radio sell- 
ing — to provide all facts and data that anyone may need 
to understand the medium totally. 



Why not get 



The paper-bound text points out, for example, that 
a station with great power doesn't necessarily have 
greater coverage than one with less power. It also ex- 
plains the difference between AM and FM, sky waves 
and ground waves, clear channel and regional and local 
stations — to cite just a few of its topics. 

"Many of us arc often scared off by technical terms 
and explanations." says an AM Radio Sales spokes- 
man. "Too many also take these terms at face value 
and assume they mean the same thing to everybody." 
Thus, the firm also is trying to simplify the difficulty 
and to help clear up semantic differences. 

From Microphone to Set 

To begin with, the fact book explains how sound 
leaves the broadcasting studio, finally to arrive at the 
home receiver. 

The electricity comes from the same source as that 
for home lamps — the local power company. The power 



DIRECTIONAL 



ANTENNA 



NON-DIRECTIONAL 





Rtcs into ;i transmitter that converts it into radio fre- 
Stency energy, fluit energy, in turn, is modulated or 
.aried according to the sound of the program being 
iransmitted. Such modulated radio-frequency energy 
|l> then radiated In the station's antenna. 

Radio stations send out radio yvases in all directions 
Imd at all angles, even straight up. The direction, pat- 
crn or action of the radio waves can be controlled to a 
large extent, hoyvevcr, by the design of the antenna. 

A station having a directional pattern y\ill haye tyvo 
|ir more towers as part of its antenna system. 

A station fortunate enough to be allowed a non- 
lirectional pattern y\ill have a single tower — tall 
:nough to cause most of the energy to be radiated at 
low angles, thereby increasing the strength of waves 
jhat folloyv the earth's surface. 

Picked up by an aerial and thus delivered into the 
adio set, the signal is then changed into alternating 
lectric current. This current goes into the speaker and 
'onics out as sound yvaves. 




FM RADIO WAVES 

AM and FM 

All broadcast radio stations, the fact book con- 
tinues, are either AM or I-M. 

AM is, of course, the usual method of broadcasting 
It stands for "amplitude modulation" or trans- 
mitting a wave pattern where the height (amplitude) 
increases or decreases (modulates) v\ith the sound 



Wilmot H. Los**, president of AM Radio Salei 
Compjny (left) and Claud* Barrere, executive 
director of International Radio & Television 
Society, discuss th* radio fact book published 
by the radio representative firm. AM Radio 
Sales has made a supply available for us* 
in the annual IRTS timebuyer seminar 






The standard AM band is 10,000 cycles (or vibrations) 
wide. 

FM radio transmits waves whose height remains 
constant, but the difference between the waves (fre- 
quency) changes (modulates). Thus, FM stands for 
"frequency modulation." FM broadcasting operates 
on a band 200,000 cycles wide. 

Assigned Channels 

The FCC has set aside channels or frequencies for 
each broadcast medium. 

For AM broadcasters, there are 107 individual 
channels available. These range from 540 to 1600 
kilocycles, with 10 kilocycles between each channel. 

For FM, there are 100 channels. These range from 
88.1 megacycles to 107.9 megacycles. Each channel 
is 0.2 megacycles apart from its neighbor. 

(Eighty-two channels are also reserved for televi- 
sion. The first 12 — channels 2 through 13 — are VHF 
or "very high frequency." The remaining 70 channels 

— 14 through 83 — are higher up the broadcast band 
and thus called UHF or "ultra high frequency." Each 
tv channel is 6 megacycles wide and accommodates 
both an AM video signal and an FM audio signal.) 

Classes of Radio Stations 

It is also the FCC that assigns radio signals, thus 
avoiding bedlam. 

As part of its Congress-assigned role of licensing 
all broadcasting facilities, the FCC assigns stations 
their class (clear channel, regional or local), their 
frequency (the wave length or number of kilocycles 
they will operate on), their power (the number of watts 
they'll be permitted to use, both in terms of daytime 
and nighttime) and the length of their broadcast day 

— i.e., whether they'll be a full- (24-hour daily) or 
part-time (sun-up to sun-down) outlet. 

A clear channel, class A station is described as "a 
dominant station designed to render interference-free 
primary and secondary service over an extended area 
at relatively long distances." The maximum power 
allowed is 50,000 watts — usually enough for reach- 
ing several states at night. A clear channel station 
often has exclusive rights to its frequency. In other 
instances, it at least is permitted to operate inter- 
fcrencc-frcc, while other stations assigned the same 
frequency operate either at reduced power or with 
directional antennas, both of which protect the 
dominant station. 

In contrast, a regional station is intended to serve 
a specific region only. Several stations may operate on 
the same regional band with power up to 5000 watts. 

A local station is only intended to serve its own 
local community and operates with power not in 
excess of 1,000 watts during the day and 250 watts 
at night. 

Daytime stations are usually assigned local channels. 
They operate with low power between local sunrise and 
local sunset. 

A Matter of Coverage 

The term "coverage" pertains, of course, to the 




POSSIBLE COVERAGE OF 5000-WATT STATION AT 600 KC 




POSSIBLE COVERAGE OF 50,000-WATT STATION AT 1400 KC 
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area where a station's signal can he heard. It is, in 
brief, the station's audience potential — the total num- 
ber of listeners (or families) available to a station in- 
side a standard signal-strength area. 

( 1 hat signal-strength, according to 1 CC standards, 
must be a half-millivolt per meter, or better, inside the 
primary coverage area; between one-tenth and oiie-hatf 
millivolt within the secondary coverage area.) 

The factors that influence coverage include power, 
frequency, antenna system, time of day, local conditions 
— even climate and soil conductivity. 

Usually , the greater the power, the greater the 
coverage. Hut stations at lower frequencies often get 
greater coverage than those with the same power at 
higher frequencies. For example, a 5000-watt station 
at 600 kilocycles may cover a wider radius than a 
.~>0,00()-vvatt station at 1400 kilocycles. 

The height of the transmitting tower is also im- 
portant. Generally speaking, the higher the tower, the 
greater the coverage. Extra height also tends to increase 
the strength of radio waves that travel parallel to the 
earth's surface — the important ones in terms of day- 
time signal strength. 

Such purely local conditions as mountain obstacles, 
city noises and other interferences — even a signal 
that overlaps that of another station — also tend to 
affect coverage. In fact, such conditions are capable of 
creating a dead spot inside a station's primary signal 
contour. 

Climate also determines coverage. In the South, for 
example, more powerful signals arc generally required 
than in comparable locations in the North — in order 
to overcome the heavy static prevalent in much of the 
region. Such static is especially noticeable, it seems, 
during summer months. 

Ground Waves and Sky Waves 

Two kinds of radio w aves — ground waves and sky 
waves — also influence a station's coverage. (And, as 
prev iously noted, the higher the transmitting tower, the 
stronger the ground waves.) 

Ground waves are radio waves that tend to travel 
along the earth's surface. While the earth acts as a 
conductor of ground waves, it also absorbs much of 
their energy. In essence, however, the strength of the 
ground wave determines the primary service area 
of a station. As a result, it's interesting to note that 
I the ground wav e of ev en the best 50 kw. clear channel 
station loses most of its zip after traveling about 100 
miles. 

Sky waves are those that shoot upwards toward the 
sky. Because they tend to keep going into outer space 
during the day, they arc important to broadcasters at 
night only. 

Then, a curious phenomenon occurs. After the sun 
sets, a layer of ionized particles collects at a height of 
about 6S miles above the earth's surface. This layer 
is known as the "ionosphere." W hen radio sky waves 
strike the ionosphere, they are reflected — much as a 
large mirror would reflect light — sometimes over 
impressive distances. 

After being reflected back to earth, sky waves may 
be reflected back up again. In such an event, the 
ionosphere will reflect the waves back to earth a second 
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time. It is in this manner th; t transmissions occasionally 
carry hundreds or thousands of miles. 

Sky waves only increase the coverage of clear- 
channel stations. Because such stations operate on 
frequencies set aside for their dominant use, they're 
virtually interference-free day and — importantly — 
night. Note, however, that service by sky waves beyond 
the primary ground-wave area is considered "secondary 
serv ice." 

In the case of regional and local stations, sky waves 
of stations on the same frequency may blanket the same 
areas, which results in mixed signals and reduced 
coverage. 

In an effort to control and eliminate such confusion, 
the FCC requires the following events at sundown, when 
the ionosphere begins to collect: 

1 . Some stations must go off the air to protect 
others broadcasting on the same freque cy. 

2. Some stations, which use non-directional an- 
tennas during the day, must go directional to avoid 
overlapping signals. 

3. Some stations must reduce their power at night, 
again to prevent signal interference. 

As a result of these events, some stations have 
radically different coverage patterns after sunset, as 
compared to their coverage patterns during the day. 

The booklet, which will shortly be available from 
AM Radio Sales Co. upon request, bears an introduc- 
tory note from W ilmot H. I.osee, president of the firm. 
He urges people to be familiar with such technical topics 
the next time they talk — or buy radio and hopes 
that the booklet will provide "a better and broader 
understanding of radio broadcasting."* 
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COMMERCIAL CRITIQUE 



Editing gets 
the creative nod 



By Beatrice N. Conetfa 
Film editor, 

Rose-Magwood Productions 

■ Many of today's most lauded tv 
commercials are the product of 
impromptu editing. The Jamaica 
Tourist Board "waterfall" commer- 
cial is a good example. In this com- 
mercial, interesting yet unrelated 
quick-cuts of people, places and 
things were synchronized to the en- 
trancing beat of a tom-tom, inter- 
rupted only by a short waterfall 
sound effect and three short words 
— "I love Jamaica." Such a com- 
mercial is a challenge to any editor. 

Ten or 15 years ago the edi- 
tor was given little opportunity to 
exercise creative ingenuity. But to- 
day he is given leeway. 

With heavier shooting schedules, 
pre-production meetings, planning 
and shooting, directors find little 
time for post-production work. 
Thus, more and more interpretation 
is being left to the editors. Pro- 
ducers want more than continuity 
cutting. They want dynamic edit- 
ing. Commercial film editing has 
come of age — and with it, bold 
new demands on the editor. 

Today it is not unusual to find 



Jamaica Tourist Board "waterfall" commercial 
contained 36 scenes, required much editing. 
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editors at pre-production meetings 
and on sound stages. Now editors 
are often consulted before a take is 
slated. 

An editor may suggest how to 
shoot a scene for smooth integration 
with existing footing; he may sug- 
gest camera angles to produce cer- 
tain desired effects; he may edit the 
background music and sound ef- 
fects to help create a mood and 
punctuate action; he may collabor- 
ate with artists who are preparing 
an animation sequence. In close as- 
sociation with the ad agency team, 
the editor will labor over a single 
idea which affects the meaning and 
impact of the message. This could 
mean the difference between a good 
commercial and a great one. 

The editor must have his finger 
on every aspect of the commercial. 
On the Jamaica commercial the art 
director and 1 (as editor) worked 
harmoniously exploring angles, 
movement, lighting and tempo. 

Let's look back for a moment 
at the function of the film editor in 
the "early days" of television com- 
mercial production. The film editor 
for tv was not creative . . . not be- 
cause he lacked talent, but because 
it was not his function to make 
creative contributions. 

The editor was given scripts and 
storyboards to peruse along with 
several thousand feet of film. Af- 
ter discarding the unusable takes, 
the next step was to cut for con- 
tinuity (match the film with the 
storyboard in proper sequence). 

From the time the editor received 
the dailies to the screening of the 
final print he would trim his 35 mm 
film from several thousand feet to 
90 feet of smooth-running footage 
— a onc-minutc tv spot. Culling 
90 feet from several thousand is a 
task that requires imaginative skill. 
The word "creative" had not been 
applied to the editor's skill. 

The credit for a successful corn- 




Beatrice N. Conetta, 

a film editor at Rose-Magwood Productions, 
has been editing films for the past 15 years. 
Prior to her work with R-M she was a film 
librarian with NBC. She has also worked on 
the "March of Time" as a film-researcher and 
documentary editor. At one time she served 
as music editor at U. S. Army Photographic 
Pictorial Center by special appointment. She 
has edited tv commercials and industrial films 
for Audio Productions, Mel Gold Productions, 
Robert Lawrence Productions, Sam Orleans 
Productions, On Film, Elliot, Unger and Elliot, 
and Filmex. Her award-winning commercials 
include Jamaica and Van Heusen. Miss Co- 
netta was the recipient of an editorial cita- 
tion for the Jamaica "waterfall" commercial. 
For this year's American Tv Commercials' 
Festival she edited "Hootenanny, commer- 
cial sryle-or-That was the week that was." 



mercial was usually shared on the 
ad agency side by the writer, art 
director and producer; on the pro- 
duction side by the producer and 
cameraman. The editor was rarely 
mentioned as a prime contributor 
to the aesthetics of the film. The 
post-production teamwork consisted 
of the editor carrying out the direc 
tor's efforts. 

Yesterday, no one looked to the 
cutting room for ideas. The editor's 
role was simply to assemble a tv 
commercial according to the pro- 
duction plan. Today, with a good 
editor's spark of genius, one scene 
can say an "extra thousand" words 

1 am not implying that an editor 
is now a one-man production won 
dcr. A commercial cannot be great 
unless the pre-production and pro- 
duction elements contain the spark? 
of greatness. It takes a unique team 
of skilled and talented professional: 
to get these elements to the poin 
where an editor can work on them 
If the editor, too, is talented and 
true professional, perhaps a power 
ful commercial will be created. ♦ 
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YOU MAY NEVER ROPE A CALF IN 10 SECONDS 



WKZO's primary service area covers 
virtually three times as many Ford, 
Chevrolet, and Plymouth dealers as 
the next largest station. 
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BUT... WKZO Radio Lassos More 
Auto Buyers and Dealers in 
Greater Western Michigan! 

In Greater Western Michigan, WKZO Radio's 
primary serv ice area loop* around 156 Kurd, Chevrolet, 
and Plymouth dealer>. That's 102 more than the 
hog-tied next-biggest station h,i» within its primary 
coverage area. 

The map at left >ho\vs who's tall in the saddle in the 
radio rodeo in Greater Wotern Michigan. A* you can 
see. our corral is bigger by far. 

Let your good guy at Avery-Knodel help yon make 
your brand the mo.it famous on the whole Greater 
Western Michigan spread! 

%Marlin Stephenson, Mobndge, S. D., did tS tn 1955. 



WKZO 

CBS RADIO FOR KALAMAZOO 
AND GREATER WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Anty-Knodtl, Int., Eitlutlvt Nalionol R*pr*ttntol <*i 



THE CHANGING SCENE 
New Network Affiliation, Net-Tv Sales Reported 



A seven-station lineup will carry 
nine Navy football games this fall, 
exclusive of the Army-Navy game, 
which will be aired through Mut- 
ual. Eddie Einhorn, president and 
general manager of Tv Sports, Inc., 
will handle the network operation. 
Stations carrying the broadcasts are 
WBAL Baltimore, WRC Washing- 
ton, WHN New York, WRCV 
Philadelphia, WAVY Norfolk, 
WDEL - FM Wilmington and 
WSUB Groton, Conn. 

WWOL-AM-FM Buffalo, N. Y., 
has affiliated with the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. WWOL op- 
erates on 1120 kilocycles with 1000 
watts days, while WWOL-FM is 
fulltimc on 104.1 megacycles with 
13 kilowatts. 

On the network Tv front, Lehn 
and Fink Products will be a regu- 
lar sponsor of Shindig, teenage 
musical variety program on ABC- 
TV, to advertise its anti-acne prod- 
uct, Stri-Dcx. Show premieres Sept. 
16, and will occupy the 8:30-9 
p.m. slot Wednesdays. 

The Democratic and Republican 
political parties have placed "ex- 



tensive orders" on NBC-TV, the 
network reported. Democrats, 
through Doyle Dane Bernbach, 
bought participations in six night 
programs starting Sept. 7, and also 
purchased the full 10-11 p.m. hour 
Nov. 2, the eve of election day. 
Republicans, through EWR&R, 
purchased sponsorship of 16 five- 
minute daytime segments beginning 
Sept. 24. 

NBC-TV also reports that Car- 
nation Co., through EWR&R, pur- 
chased sponsorship in five prime- 
time programs for 1964-65. Pro- 
grams are 90 Bristol Court, Mr. 
Novak, The Man from U.N.C.L.E., 
Wednesday Night at the Movies 
and Kentucky Jones. 

Charlotte To Have UHF 
Tv, PGW Representatives 

With the purchase of channel 36 
Charlotte, N. C. from Century Ad- 
vertising Co. to Cy N. Bahakel 
Broadcasting Stations approved by 
the FCC, operations should resume 
with 60 to 90 days, Cy N. Bahakel, 
president, announced. 



Station had operated as WUTV 
until last year and is awaiting re- 
assignment of call letters. With the 
addition of the Charlotte station, 
Bahakel now operates three UHF 
stations, including W A B G-T V 
Greenwood, Miss, and WKAB-TV 
Montgomery, Ala. Bahakel firm al- 
so owns AM-FM stations KXEL 
Waterloo, Iowa, WWOD Lynch- 
burg, Va., WDOD Chattanooga, 
WLBJ Bowling Green, Ky., as well 
as WABG Greenwood and WK1N 
Kingsport, Tenn. on AM. 

Peters, Griffin, Woodward has, 
opened an office in Charlotte, be< 
coming what the company believe: 
to be the nation's only major in- 
dependent radio-tv representative tc 
have a Charlotte office. In charge ol 
the new facility — PGW's eleventh 
office — is E. Nathan (Nat) Hale 
Jr. A University of North Caroline 
graduate who worked at WSJS-TV 
Winston Salem, Hale moves tc 
Charlotte from PGW's Atlanta of 
fice. 

PGW's Charlotte office, at 142( 
East Seventh Street, will serve ad< 
vertisers and agencies in Virginia 
the Carolinas and Knoxvillc, Tcnn. 

Two Agencies To Move 
To New, Larger Quarter* 

J. M. Korn & Son, Philadelphia 
and Bofinger-Kaplan Advertising 
Glenside, Pa., have each moved t< 
larger quarters. Korn firm, whicl 
doubled its staff since 1959, wil 
move into the newly-completed < 
Pcnn Center. 

Bofinger-Kaplan has moved t< 
1601 Church Rd., Glenside, adja 
cent to the Beaver College campus 
Founded four years ago by Charle 
Bofinger, the agency had occupici 
space in the Wyncote House com 
plcx in Wyncote, Pa. 

Television Heralds New 
General Mills Products 

General Mills will use telcvisio 
in introducing its Wondra Self-Ris 
ing flour and Cranberry and Hone 
bran muffin mixes beginning i 
October. Introductory advertisin 
for the flour product will includ 
30 second tv commercials on da> 
time NBC and CBS news show 
and on the Patty Duke Show 
through Dancer, Fitzgerald, Sam 
pie. 
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GOLF MEDIUM BRINGS MEDIA TOGETHERNESS 




Merrilt Owens Advertising Agency recently hosted Kansas City area media representatives 
at a golf tournament. From left, Fritz lisec, Joe Bauers, low gross and tournament champion, 
"Clancy" Sewell, low net champion, and Merritt Owens are shown after awards presentation by 
Owens and Lisec, agency principals. 
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Dr. Max, Stuff Pediatrician, 
and Rapt Friends 

Hvcry station has a kids personality — 
it's almost an FCC regulation. 
But our Dr. Max is different. 
He isn't a cowboy. 
Or a sailor. 
Or a spaceman. 
Or a clown. 
Or an uncle. 
Or a gramps. 



He isn't even a lovable old codger. 
(He's lovable, but he doesn't 
work at it.) He isn't fey. 
Or precious. 
Or whimsical. 
Or coy. 

Or full of the hearty bombast 
that makes a youngster quiver 
with distaste. 



Well, what is he? 

Himself: Doctor Max. 

He inspires what you sec pictured. 



Our last book was an ARB for 
March, 1964. The good doctor (of- 
fice hours 4 to 5 P.M. daily) was tops 
all week long — a high of 25, and no 
rating lower than 20. 

(For appointments, check with our 
national representatives. The Katz 
Agency.) 



WMT-TV 

CHS Television for Eastern Iowa 
Cedar Rapids — Waterloo 
Affiliated with WMT; WMl-FM. 
K-WMT, Fort Dodge; VVEBC, Duluth 
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Colorado, Louisiana 
Stations Are Sold 

KDBC Mansfield, La., a day- 
timcr, has been sold for $50,000 
by the DeSoto Broadcasting Corp. 
to Leon Buck, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Blackburn and Co. was the broker. 

KCOL Fort Collins, Colo., sold 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Attcberry 
to Beef Empire Broadcasting Co., 
Norfolk, Neb. E. F. Husc, Jr., 
president of Beef Empire, also owns 
radio stations WJAG Norfolk, 
KVSH Valentine and KCFR Chad- 
ron, all in Nebraska. He is also 
president and publisher of the 
Norfolk Daily News. The sale of 
the fulltimcr for $200,000 was 
negotiated by Hamilton-Landis & 
Assoc. Both sales await FCC ap- 
proval. 

Southeastern Conference 
Basketball Tv Series Set 

The Southeastern Conference has 
announced a 10-game basketball 
series during the coming season for 
television. The Saturday afternoon 
games of all eleven member schools 
will appear in this series, the first 
"package" tv program for the SEC. 

Eddie Einhorn, managing director 
of TV Sports, Inc., who will person- 
ally produce the telecasts, said the 
series will begin with the LSU- 
Georgia game in Baton Rouge Jan. 
2 and will feature one game per 
week, closing with the Vanderbilt- 
Tulane game March 6 in Nashville. 
A network of more than 20 sta- 
tions will carry the telecasts into 
eight states. 
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CHURCHILL BOOK 




Beneath a portrait of Sir Winston Churchill in 
the library of Churchill's country home at 
Chartwell, Kent, Joyce C. Hall Cleft), presi- 
dent of Hallmark Cards, signs an agreement 
with Jack Le Vien, Le Vien Films Ltd., and 
(rear) Ouane Bogie, vice president, Foote, 
Cone & Belding, agency for Hallmark. Le 
Vien will produce a film based on Churchill's 
book "Painting as a Pastime," which will 
premiere Nov. 30 (Churchill's 90th birthday) 
on the Hallmark Hall of Fame over NBC-TV. 
Title of the show will be "The Other World 
of Winston Churchill." 
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New Products Rely on Tv 
For Introduction Impact 

An extensive line of gifts for men 
will receive strong advertising sup- 
port on Gillette Safety Razor Co.- 
sponsored tv shows, Wednesday 
Night at the Movies and NCAA 
Football, both over NBC. New prod- 
ucts in the line include Sun Up 
cologne and Sun Up talc. 

The Cambell Soup Co., in intro- 
ducing three new Swanson Tv Brand 
frozen dinners and a new display for 
its Red Kettle noodle soup mix, will 
rely to a large extent on the Lassie 
and Donna Reed shows on nighttime 
as well as daytime ABC, CBS and 
NBC television programs and spot 
to tell the advertising story to the 
eating public. Same media will be 
used in an October "fall value sale" 
promotion for six Franco-American 
products. The promotion will fea- 
ture store display materials and a 
consumer premium offer of a blan- 
ket. Consumers will be offered a 
Faribo stadium blanket in return 
for $3.25 and two different labels 
from any of the six products. 



Blazon, Inc., Akron, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of play equipment, starts a 
large scale tv campaign in seven key 
markets this fall. Markets are Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Hartford, New 
Haven, New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Rochester and 
Springfield, Mass. The tv advertis- 
ing is a result of a test market pro- 
gram conducted last year in Spring- 
field. In charge of tv for Blazon is 
Tracy, Kent & Co., New York. 

A closed circuit tv show in color 
served to introduce Fuller Paints' 
new line to dealers at private show- 
ings recently in NBC-TV studios in 
six cities. Tint medium was report- 
edly successful in demonstrating the 
line's 1080 colors to the dealers. 
Production was by the Wyman Co., 
with Fuller Advertising the agency. 

Coca-Cola Caps Carry 
Photos of Footballers 

Coca-Cola bottlers and pro foot- 
ball have teamed up to release bot- 
tlccaps containing photos of local 
professional football team members. 
Trading activity that will likely en- 
sue is cited as a beneficial way of 
promoting football and, not inci- 
dentally, the sale of the bottled 
beverage. To put further interest into 
the contest, the company is offering 
prizes for varying numbers of com- 
plete sets of the caps. 

Local advertising, including radio 
and television, is planned for each 
team area. 
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TRADE ADS' RESPONSE 




KRON-TVs current trade campaign in SPON- 
SOR and other publications, which featurti 
unusual photographic views of San Francisco, 
has elicited requests for reprints of the pic- 
tures. Because of the unsolicited response, 
KRON-TV has prepared a special folder which 
includes 12 suitable-for-framing pictures se- 
lected from these ads, and is available upon 
request. 
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just in time for the new Fa!! Season 

WAPI-TV IS NOW 
ON THE AIR WITH 
A NEW TRAVELING 
WAVE ANTENNA!! 



INCREASING PICTURE POWER IN EVERY DIRECTION 

Especially designed WA PI -TV's new Traveling Wave Antenna 
assures excellent circularity of signal pattern increasing picture 
power in every direction. This means much greater signal 
strength in the major metro areas of Anniston, Gadsden, and 
Tuscaloosa with a total of 71,800 TV homes. 



SUPERIOR METRO COVERAGE 
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r -\ special feature of the Traveling Wave Antenna is null free 
■vertical radiation patterns for superior close-in reception. 




WAPI-TV BIRMINGHAM 

Represented national y by Harrington. Righter, and Parsons, Inc. 




WAPI-TV 




BIRMINGHAM 
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MEMPHIS BUYERS PONDER FALL TV 




Receiving a liberal education in fall tv programing from Alex Bonner, (second from left), 
sales manager of WHBQ-TV Memphis, are Compton buyers Mike Kammerrer, Irene Bourgouin 
and Gordon Grieves. 
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Commercial Outlets Aid 
Duluth-Superior ETV 

Commercial broadcasters have 
played a significant role in helping 
establish WDSE-TV Duluth-Supe- 
rior, an educational tv station 
which begins operations Sept. 13. 
The channel 8 station's antenna 
utilizes the 805-foot WDSM-TV 
tower, with microwave receiving 
equipment installed on a separate 
500 foot tower donated by WDSM. 
KDAL-TV has also donated equip- 
ment and engineering assistance to 
the station. 

WDSE-TV. the third VHF sta- 
tion in the area, will have access 
to the Superior, Wis., studio of 
WDSM-TV. The bulk of program- 
ing initially will emanate from 
KTCA-TV Minncapolis-St. Paul, 
an ETV station, by microwave re- 
lay. 

George A. Beck is president of 
the ETV corporation and Donald 
C. Miller is WDSE-TV program 
director. 



Norman Rockwell To Sell 
Skippy Peanut Butter 

An unusual twist in peanut butter 
merchandising takes place when 
Best Foods Div., Corn Products 
Co., conducts the Norman Rockwell 
Family Portrait Sweepstakes on be- 
half of Skippy. Winner, selected at 
random from entries, will receive a 
family portrait painted by artist 
Norman Rockwell. The contest is 
slated for tv advertising on The 
Flintstones (April 30, May 7 and 
May 21) and CBS News with Walter 
Cronkite, April 29. April 30, May 
13 and May 14. 

Texas, New Mexico 
AM Stations Sold 

Hamilton-Landis & Associates 
announces two broadcast sales. 
KOBE Las Cruecs. N.M., was sold 
by Mesilla Valley Broadcasting to 
Las Cruces Broadcasting for $215,- 
000. Walter Rubens, former owner 
of KJET Beaumont, Tex., is the 
principal owner in the purchasing 
company. 

KRIG Odessa, Tex., was pur- 
chased by a group headed by Joe 
Garrison, owner of KVWC Vernon. 
Tex., for $150,000. Seller. Bayard 
C. Auehincloss. who retains owner- 
ship of KWCO Chickasha. Okla.-. 
is a Republican candidate for Con- 



gress from Oklahoma. Both sales 
are presumably pending FCC ap- 
proval. 

Survey Shows Preference 
For National Brands 

A survey of Jacksonville, Fla., 
homemakers' attitudes toward na- 
tional and store brands of groccrvi 
products has been conducted byl 
WJXT-TV. Results indicate that the! 
national brands are favored over) 
local brands and that homemakers 
will buy the national label evenl 
when a difference in price exists. ] 

According to the results, 51 per 
cent of Jacksonville home-maker 
interviewed felt that store labec 
were generally not as good as na 
tional brands, while only nine per-| 
cent favored the store brands. Forty 
percent judged both to be about th 
same. 

Homemakers' reasons for favoring] 
the national brands appear to bd 
derived in part from the heavy adJ 
vertisinc support eiven tho<=c prod 
uets; those preferring store brand 
were primarily motivated bv price] 

The survey was conducted fo 
W.IXT bv Metro-Market Surveys 
Princeton. N T . .1 It consisted of 46 
personal interviews in tv household 
during April and Mav. 1964. anc 
was the second in a senes of proeeH 
research studies bv WJXT. 



RESULTS ON 

TIGER RADIO 

ARE 

GR-R-R-REAT 

SELL CENTRAL FLORIDA'S 
100,000 NEGROES 
WITH 

UJOKB 

1011 S. DIVISION ST. 
ORLANDO FLORIDA 

Centra/ 
Florida's 
ONLY 

NEGRO-PROGRAMMED" 
Station 

Owned and Operated by: 
JACK EVERBACH 

Represented by 
GILL-PERNA DORA-CLAYTON 
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NI/MOANA/SURFRIDER 



in the heart 
nt Xl'aikiki 



^*tntoa intra in utlxl an im Sr» Tan s»x> ticfi^t 



COME WATCH THE WORLD'S GREATEST WATER SHOW. Sheraton s 4 hotels at 
Waikiki Beach look out on the world's most famous surfing reef. You can get 
into the act yourself (with catamarans, outriggers and surfboards). What's 
more, when you stay at one Sheraton, you can play at all four, You get every- 
thing from hula lessons to lavish, moonlit luaus. For Insured Reservations, 
just call your favorite Travel Agent or any Sheraton Hotel Mm visit ttt 
Sheraton-Mao, dazzfing new island resort m Kauapa! Beach, Mai, Hani. 
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THE CHANGING SCENE 



Network Sponsors Sign 

Encyclopaedia Britannica has re- 
newed its sponsorship in NBC-TV's 
Exploring series for children start- 
ing Oct. 17. Britannica made its en- 
trance into network tv last season 
when it bought into the series 
through McCann-Erickson. 

Network also announces that 
Procter & Gamble has bought spon- 
sorship in 1 1 NBC-TV prime-time 



programs for 1964-65 through Ben- 
ton & Bowles. 

When the Donna Reed Show 
opens its seventh season Sept. 17 on 
ABC-TV, sponsors will be the 
Campbell Soup Co. through BBDO 
and the Singer Co. through J. Wal- 
ter Thompson. 

Syndies Keep Selling 

With the recent sale of David 
L. Wolper's The Making of the 
President-] 960 to Italy and Swit- 
zerland, this tv program is now 



GET YOUR PITTSBURGHERS HERE! 

Mattel Toys does. They buy WIIC exclusively in the big Pittsburgh 
market. There's no better spot TV buy around. Check the figures (espe- 
cially cost-per-thousand) on some great availabilities with General 
Sales Manager Roger Rice or your Blair-TV man. 



CHANNEL 11 



WIIC 



NBC IN PITTSBURGH 




set in 1 1 countries, with negotia- 
tions going on in eight more. 

Seven Arts Tv Sales reports that, 
with the "comeback" of musicals, 
10 percent or 53 of the firm's 
"Films of the 50's" fall in that 
category. Share of audience ratings 
reportedly rose to as high as 51 
percent during such programing in 
Chicago when Calamity Jane was 
telecast on WBKB. 

The Ed Sullivan Show will be 
broadcast overseas for the first time 
in its 17-year history, CBS Films 
International Sales reports. Sales ofj 
35 programs from the 1963-64 
television season have been made 
in Australia, the Philippines and 
Argentina. Ed Sullivan plans to 
visit Melbourne in March to pro- 
duce a program there for live broad- 
cast and for later use in the United 
States. The live broadcast will in- 
augurate regular presentation of 
the series in Australia. 

Delta Films International, San( 
Juan, P. R., reports an increase 
of almost 100 percent in commer-j 
cial production for the first sixi 
months of 1964, compared witf 
like period in 1963. Increase is said 
to be due to the growing market 
in the Caribbean and increase id 
production stemming from the 
Puerto Rico offices of New York 
agencies. 

NBC International has been 
busy in bi-lingual activities, with 
some 26 series dubbed into Span j 
ish. Portuguese and French for sale 
of films to Latin America, Spain 
Brazil and other markets. 

Trans-Lux Corp. declared ; 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents pei 
share on common stock, payabk 
Sept. 25. 

The Mighty H erodes, action car- 
toon series syndicated by Trans- 
Lux, has been sold to United Tele-i 
casters, Sydney. Australia, on l 
five-year contract. Canadian buyer: 
of the series are CFCN-TV Ca! 
gary, CJOH-TV Ottawa ant 
CKCO-TV Kitchener. In the United 
States, the series was bought b> 
WSOC-TV Charlotte and WJZ-TN 
Baltimore. Other sales include Zoo 
rama to WVUE New Orleans anc 
Top Draw and Award Four filn 
packages to WXYZ-TV Detroit. 

American International Televi 
sion's epiColor '64 package sold u 
WTTG Washington, WFLA-TN 
Tampa, WJXT Jacksonville, WIIC 
Pittsburgh, KATV Little Rock an« 
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JEO Fresno. AI-IVs 40 picture 
pellicular* arc all in color. 

Seven Arts announces A Christ- 
ies Carol, starring Alastair Sim 
s Scrooge, was sold to WNHP-TV 
icrauton, Pa., and KXl.Y-TV Spo- 
anc. Volume 9, ;i total of 215 Uni- 
crsal/Seven Arts' post-50's, was 
old to WNFM-TV Bay Cit\. Sta- 
ion previously acquired previous 
ight volumes, making a total of 300 
Films of the 50V Volumes 4 
nd 5 were bought by KATV Little 
<ock anil KCFN-TV Temple. Tex- 
is. Special Features were sold to 
K'PIX New York ami KFDM-TV 
Jeaumont. Tex. 
I) Indepemlent Television Corp. re- 
|i»orts sales of nine half-hour scries 
Matures to twelve stations. .S';> Fran- 
is Drake was bought in three mar- 
ets and Cannonball anil Susie in 
*o each. 

The British Broadcasting Corp. 
las purchased from CBS Films 
lattery's People, new hour-long 
ramatic series starring Richard 
"renna, and The Great Adventure, 
O-iuinute dramas drawn from inci- 
ents in American history. BBC 
also telecast The Xurses. Terry 
\1ason and the cartoon series Dep- 
ty Dawg. 

Screen Entertainment Corp. has 
lade a large group sale of films 
~> Croslev stations WLWT Cincin- 
ati. WLWC Columbus and WLWD 
avion. 

Five 20th Century-Fox tv series 
nd two one-hour specials have 
:cn sold in the Philippines to Re- 
ublic Broadcasting System, Manil- 
i, including Teyton Place and Voy- 
ije to the Bottom of the Sea. 

Robert B. Morin, vice president 
f Allied Artists Television Corp., 
nnounces that "62 deals were made 
is summer as of Aug. 21." Fortv 
*atures comprising Cavalcade of the 
Os Group I were sold in five mar- 
ets; Group II (32 features) went 
six stations; Hilly liudd package, 
"■roup III, sold to three. Other sales 
lclude the seven Hob Hope f ea- 
gres (7 stations). Bowery Boys 
7 ) . Science Fiction ( 5 ) , Exploit- 
Its (3). Bomha. the Jungle Boy 
iscven sales, making for a total of 
lore than 100 stations, including 
6 of the top 40 markets), three 
cw Exploitable features (7). and 
ic Dial A A for Action features 
32 features bought by WDSU-TV 
ew Orleans and \VTPA Harris- 
urg. Pa.). 



Lunch % n Fun 




First In Audience 
Tops In Sales 



Live and Lively. That's the WDEF-TV studios af Broad- 
cast Center, Chattanooga, af 1:00 p.m. weekdays when Tom Willefte 
and Betty "B" hit the air with Lunch 'n Fun. It's a key live WDEF pro- 
duction that for 6 yecs has been built to the No. 1 audience attrac- 
tion* —and delighted the women's clubs which participate. Sampling 
product, of course, is part and parcel of the easy conv'vial carryings-on 
of veteran showman and interviewer Willette. 

Mail? Sure enough. Whether its an inquiry about how a participant 
made corncob jelly, or getting in the last word on a h'gh styling dis- 
cussion. Lunch n' Fun stimulates, provokes, entertains — and best of all 
— sells merchandise. 

It's an honesf-to-goodness, live-at-the-moment local program such 
as other Park Broadcasting stations feature — like Carolina Today at 
WNCT-TV, Greenville, N.C. weekdays 6 30-8:30 a. m or Memo From 
lla at WJHL-TV, Johnson City weekdays 1 00-1 30 pml. Local shows 
like these, combined with hard hitting local news, make Park Broad- 
casting stations leaders like the CBS network with which they are all 
affiliated. 

Park Broadcasting is as new as its day-to-day showmanship, but its 
stations each have better than 10 years of proved leadership 




l 7l:P !<! BROADCASTING. INC. 




CHATTANOOGA, 
TENS. 



WDEF TV C-tAN^U ; CBS 
WDEF AM 5 000 "A ATTS S3C 
WDEF Fv ?: 3 'i'v NSC 



JOHNSON CITY, 
TENN. 



WJHL-TV 
CHANNEL 1 I 
CBS ABC 



GREENVILLE, N C. 



V.N'"* * . CHASSJ 9 CSS 

v.G T *'.« * "*" v, A"S CBS 
AN ' Fv '7 «.'C CBS 



Represented nationally by 

• Ratings tourcc March 1«6J ARB 
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ADVERTISERS 

James C. Giclow joined Stow & 
Davis Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
as director of advertising and sales 
promotion. He was with Aves Ad- 
vertising, Grand Rapids, for eight 
years. 

Frank J. Blanchard named field 
sales manager, Zenith Hearing Aid 
Sales Corp. He was formerly re- 
gional sales manager. 

Robert L. Schaus and Stanley G. 
Davies named executive director 
and director of operations, Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative. 

Robert J. Wallace and Walter 
B. Roberts, Jr., promoted to vice 
presidencies at Miles Laboratories, 
Elkhart, Ind. Wallace moves from 
product planning to growth and de- 
velopment, while Roberts' vice 
presidency is in advertising and 
sales. 




Robert J. Wallace Walter B. Roberts 
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Arthur I. Caplin appointed pres- 
ident and chief executive of Helene 
Curtis International. He had been 
director of marketing of the com- 
pany's beauty salon division. 

Charles G. Cooper named di- 
rector of marketing of the beauty 
salon division, Helene Curtis In- 
dustries. 



AGENCIES 

Lawrence G. Corey promoted 
from creative research supervisor 
to director of new product research 
at Needham, Louis and Brorby, 
Chicago. 

Harold D. Wakefield joined the 
New York office of McCann-Erick- 
son as a vice president. He was di- 
rector of product management for 
S. C. Johnson Co. 1 1 years. 

William Duryea appointed ex- 
ecutive producer of the television 
commercial department at FC&B. 

Jack D. Bozarth joined Ted 
Bates as an account executive, mov- 
ing from similar post at Young & 
Rubicam. 

John F. Henry and Robert B. 
Conroy, vice presidents at Geyer, 
Morey, Ballard, relocated. Henry 
moves from Detroit to New York, 
continuing to supervise the Ameri- 
can Motors account. Conroy, man- 
ager of the Chicago office, trans- 
fers to Detroit, where he will be 
account executive on the Rambler 
account and co-manager of the of- 
fice. 




John F. Henry Robert B. Conroy 




Arthur I. Caplin Charles Cooper 



Nadeen Peterson appointed ere- ^ 

ative supervisor at Tatham-Laird, \ 
New York, moving from similar 

post at West, Weir and Bartel. j 

Lawrence Eisenberg named vice 
president in charge of Eastern 
operations for Jim Mahoney & As- 
sociates. He joined the organiza- 
tion after three years with McFad- u 
den, Strauss, Eddy, Irwin & Good- 
man. 

Richard D. Falcon named crea- 
tive supervisor on drug product ac- 
counts at West, Weir & Bartel. He 
was creative director of the Ralph 
Allum Co., Chicago, and copy 
supervisor with Moore Interna- ^ 
tional, New York. 

to 

Jack L. Matthews named vice 4 
president and account supervisor at 
John W. Shaw Advertising. He will 
head up the account group for 
Shaw's new Quality Chekd Dairy 
Products Assn. account. 

William F. Siegel named account 
supervisor on the Lanvin-Charles 
of the Ritz account at Foote, Cone 
& Belding. New York. He had been 
head of advertising at Charles 
Pfizer & Co. and at Revlon. 

Robert H. Carruthers, Jr., named t 
account executive at Henderson Ad- 
vertising, Greenville and Char- 
lotte. He was director of advertising 
and public relations for American 
Furniture Co.. Martinsville, Va. 




William F. Siegel Robert Carruthers 
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Robtrt E. Wilton 



J Willi* Moiley 



Kolicrl K. WiUou, director of art 
at Fuller & Smith et Ross. Cleve- 
land, elected a vice president. 

J. Willis Mo/le> appointed \ ice 
president and account supervisor. 
Chuck Shields Advertising. At- 
lanta, lie had been advertising 
manager of Amarlite Div. of Ana- 
conda Aluminum Co. 

I nomas .1. Kllis named media 
director at Scope Advertising. New 
York. He held similar posts at All- 
ston. Smith & Somple. Greenwich. 
Conn., and at Grant Advertising 



TIME/Buying and Selling 

Joel A. Scgall joined Harrington. 
Righter & Parsons. New York, as 
account executive, moving from 
Vcnard. Torbet and McConncll. 
Prior to that he was a senior time 
i buyer at Grey Advertising and a 
buyer at Compton. 

Fred Ward joined the tv sales 
staff of George P. Hollingbery's 
New York office. He was head buy- 
er at Ted Bates on the Brown & 
i Williamson account. 

Martin II. ()/er and George 
Ogren named sales account execu- 
tive and sales development coordi- 
nator, respectively, Metro Tv Sales. 
Ogren. who comes to firm from 
.Kcnyon and Fckhardt as a media 
bu\er. takes over Oxer's former job. 



PERSONALITY 
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WSYR 

SYRACUSE 

WSYR 

SYRACUSE O no nil ana County farmer phones 

Deacon Douhleday ttiih a farm twu\ id m. 



Syracuse \hoppers make a Inn/iuR rush on 
a dotuntown store afti r an Ed Murphy spot. 




SYRACUSE 



WSYR 

SYRACUSE 

WSYR 

SYRACUSE 

WSYR 

SYRACUSE 

WSYR 



Sports fans call Hill O'Donncll to \i tth ar- 
guments ahout yesterday's garni 



• This is personality power at n ork 

With WSYR's strong personalities srlliiic 
for you in the lS-count\ area of Central 
New York, great things happen to sail s. 
Put this sales |X)\\er to work for \ou. 



TH( MINIT I CMtlSTAl CO INC 

njw to»« • IOSTOn • Cm 
0{'«Oit • Sin iu^CiSCO 





NBC in Central New Yort 




~Hm ui.i ii u i i 



Frtd Ward 



Martin H. Our 



5 KW - Syracuse, N.Y. - 570 KC 
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TV MEDIA 

Gerald F. Whaley named direc- 
tor of public affairs of Wometeo 
Enterprises, whose operations in- 
clude tv, radio and bottling inter- 
ests. Whaley formerly was manager 
of information services for Na- 
tional Automatic Merchandising 
Association, Chicago. 

Ralph Falert and John Chambers 

named national sales service repre- 
sentative and salesman, respective- 
ly, at WIIC Pittsburgh. 

Dave Shocklee, for the past two 
years a member of the sales staff 
at KWK radio St. Louis, joined 
KSD-TV St. Louis as account ex- 
ecutive. 

Howard Stainaker elected vice 
president of Meredith WOW, Inc. 
He will continue as general man- 
ager of WOW-AM-FM-TV Oma- 
ha. Up to a year ago, he had been 
station manager of Meredith 
KPHO-TV Phoenix. 

Bob Nordnieyer and John Caho 

appointed account executives for 
KGUN-TV Tucson. Nordmeyer has 
been with station three years. Caho 
had been in radio sales at WYNR 
Chicago and KHOS Tucson. 

W. Edmund (Ned) Cramer, 
Gideon Chagy and Michael Keating 

named program director, director 
of public affairs and director of 
editorials, respectively, at WCBS- 
TV New York. Cramer, formerly 
director of public affairs, succeeds 
Dan Gallagher, resigned. For the 
past two years Chagy has assisted 
the general manager in preparation 
of editorials. Keating is a former 
New York Herald Tribune corre- 
spondent. 




Edmund Cramer Gideon Chagy 




Harry Francis Gene Cless 



Harry Francis and Gene Cless 
named program director and pro- 
duction director of KCMO-TV 
Kansas City. Cless, for three years 
a staff director, assumes Francis' 
former position. 

George J. Callos and Joseph 
Stamler named vice presidents of 
The Polaris Corp. Callos will head 
the division containing Klau- 
Van-Pietersom-Dunlap advertising 
agency. He continues as president 
of KVPD. Stamler, a former gen- 
eral manager of WABC-TV New 
York, will be in charge of the six- 
station Polaris broadcast division. 

George W. Diefenderfer, Jr., 

joined the WLWD Dayton sales 
staff. He had been general manager 
of KFNF Shenandoah, Iowa. 



RADIO MEDIA 

Robert D. Chase, an 1 1-year vet- 
eran of WOWO Fort Wayne, will 
head the station's promotion de- 
partment. He will continue as 
sports director. 

Jerry Jacob appointed manager 
of WAMM Flint, Mich. He has 
been a salesman with the station 
since 1962. 

F. William Erb named program 
director of WLW Cincinnati. He 
has been an executive for WLW 
and WLWT for a total of five years. 




Michael Keating F. William Erb 




Joseph Stamler George Diefenderfer 



SYNDICATION 
SERVICES 

Larry G. Spangler joined the 
sales staff of WBC Program Sales 
Inc., moving from Independent 
Television Corp. From 1960 to 
1962, he was midwest sales man- 
ager for Sponsor. 

Milton R. Shelter named man- 
ager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for WBC Productions. HeJ 
has been assistant advertising and 
sales promotion manager at KYW- 
TV Cleveland. 

Frank H. Arlinghaus, 62, pres- 
ident of Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., New York, died fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 

Roy C. Baker joined Russell 
Marketing Research as senior proj- 
ect director. He is a former assis-, 
tant instructor in psychology at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Leon Britton appointed Far East 
supervisor and Japan representa-' 
tive for Seven Arts Productions In- 
ternational, Tokyo. He was for 2d 
years Far East supervisor for RKO 
and later served with Associated 
Artists Productions and United Art-J 
ists Television. 

Joe Munisteri named sales man- 
ager in the broadcast sales division 
of TelePro Industries. He had beer] 
service manager of the division. 




Leon Britton Joe Munisfei 
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WTRF-TV 



STOR¥ 
BOARD 



•PTEMBER 

Institute »f Klectrical Conimuiiica- 
ihi Engineers of Japan international 
[inference on microwaves, I'ujimicho, 
■ii\oda-ku. Tokvo. Japan (to II). 

Michigan Assn. of Broadcasters an- 
ml fall meeting. Hidden Valley, 
[ay lord. Mich. (10-11). 

Mid-Atlantic and West Virginia 
.TV A shvs. meeting. Greenbrier 
|otel. W. Va. (11-12). 

Utah-Idaho Associated Press Brond- 
st members workshop. Salt l ake 
|ity. Utah (11-12). 

Atlantic Assn. of Broadcasters an- 
lal sales and engineering meeting, 
•dncy. N.S. (13-15). 

Louisiana Assn. of Broadcasters, 
|apitol House. Baton Rouec, La. 
13-15). 

Rollins Broadcasting Inc. annual 
lareholdcrs' meeting, Bank of Del- 
|arc Building, Wilmington. Del. (15). 

Communications Satellite Corp. 
rst annual stockholders meeting, 
:raton Park Hotel. Washineton. 
).C. (17). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters' 
rogram study committee, radio pro- 
aming clinic, Rickey's Hyatt House, 
falo Alto. Calif. (18). 

Maine Assn. of Broadcasters mcct- 
,ig. Poland Spring. Me. (18-19). 

National Academy of Television 
rts and Sciences board of trustees 
Meeting. Beverly Hills. Calif. (18-20). 

American Women in Radio & Tele- 
Lsion southwest area conference, 
ropicana Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 
S-20). 

National Avsn. of Broadcasters' pro- 
>am study committee. Chisca Plaza 
lotor hotel. Memphis. Tcnn. (21). 



Associated Press Radio-Television 
ssn. board of directors' meeting. AP 
Liildinc. Rockefeller PI.. New Vork. 

Y. (21). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters' 
rogram study committee, radio pro- 
"aming clinic. Chicago Plaza Motor 
otcl. Memphis, Tenn. (21). 

Nebraska Broadcasters Assn. mcct- 
g. Holiday Inn, Grand Island. Neb. 
0-22). 



Nevada Broadcasters Assn. meeting, 
l ake lahoe. Nev. (21-22) 

Pacific Northwest CA I V Assn. 
meeting. Doric Hotel, Portland. Oreg. 
(21-22)'. 

Bernard Howard X Co., radio & l\ 
representatives, second annual Negro 
radio station seminar. Americana 
Hotel. New York (22-2 M 

Assn. of Maximum Sen ice lele- 
casters fall engineering conference, 
Wdlard Hotel. Washington. D.C. (23). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters' 
program study committee, radio pro- 
graming clinic, Palm Town House 
Motor Inn, Omaha, Neb. (23). 

CBS Radio Affiliates Assn. con- 
vention. New York Hilton Hotel, New 
York. N. Y. (23-24). 
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NAB CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 

National Assn. of Broadcasters fall 
regional conferences: 

Hotel Utah. Salt Lake Citv (Oct. 
12-13). 

Statler-Hilton Hotel. Los Angeles 
(Oct. 15-16). 

Hotel Skirvin, Oklahoma Citv (Oct. 
19-20). 

Fort Des Moines Hotel. Des 
Moines, Iowa (Oct. 22-23). 

June. Hotel. New Orleans (Oct. 
26-27). 

Statlcr Hotel. Detroit (Nov. 9-10). 
Hotel Tcn-fivck. Albany. N.Y 
(Nov. 12-13). 

John Marshall Hotel. Richmond. 
Va. (Nov. 16-17). 

RAB CONFERENCE SCHEDULE 

Radio Advertising Bureau's fall man- 
agement conferences: 

Tarn town House, Tarry town. N.Y. 

(Sept. 17-18). 
Homestead. Hot Sprinqs. Va. (Sept. 

21-22). 

far Horizons, Sarasota. Fla. (Sept 
28-2 l >). 

Hvatt House, San Francisco (Oct 
'l-2) 

Western Hills 1 odge. Wagoner. 
Okla. (Oct. 8-9). 

Hotel Moraine. Chicago (Oct. 12- 
13). 

Northland Inn. Detroit (Oct. 15- 
16). 
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CALENDAR 



Continued from page 61 
Electronic Industries Assn. fall 
meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. (23-25). 

Minnesota Broadcasters Assn., fall 
meeting, Sheraton-Ritz Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (24-26). 

Advertising Federation of America, 
fifth district convention, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio (17-18); 
sixth district convention, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. (24- 
26); tenth district convention, Robert 
Driscoll Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
(24-26). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters 1 
program study committee, radio pro- 
graming clinic, Hilton Inn, Tarry- 
town, N.Y. (25). 

North Central CATV Assn. meet- 
ing, Holiday Inn, Rochester, Minn. 
(25). 

Utah Broadcasters Assn., conven- 
tion, Royal Inn, Provo, Utah (25-26). 

American Women in Radio & Tele- 
vision southern area conference, Out- 
rigger Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla.; west 
central area conference, Muehlebach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; New Eng- 
land Chapter conference, Woodstock, 
Vt. (25-27). 

Society of Motion Picture & Tele- 
vision Engineers, 96th annual tech- 
nical conference, Commodore Hotel, 
New York, N.Y. (27-Oct. 2). 

National Assn. of Broadcasters ra- 
dio code board meeting, Gramercy 
Inn, Washington, D. C. (29-30). 

National Assn. of Educational 
Broadcasters third annual music per- 
sonnel conference, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (30- 
Oct. 1). 



OCTOBER 

International Radio & Television 
Society luncheon, Waldorf Astoria, 
Ballroom, New York, N.Y. (2). 

Florida Assn. of Broadcasters fall 
conference and board meeting, Grand 
Bahama Hotel & Club, West End, 
Grand Bahama Island (3). 

American Women in Radio and 
Television, New York State Confer- 
ence, Top O' The World, Lake 
George, N. Y. (3-4). 

Missouri Associated Press Radio- 
I eloisioii Assn. meeting. Arrowhead 
Lodge. Lake O/ark, Mo. (3-4). 



Texas Assn. of Broadcasters fall 
meeting, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, 
Tex. (4-5). 

North Carolina Assn. of Broad- 
casters meeting, Grove Park Inn, 
Ashevillc, N. C. (4-6). 

New Jersey Broadcasters Assn. fall 
convention, Nassau Inn, Princeton, 
N. J. (5-6). 

Advertising Research Foundation, 
annual conference, Commodore Ho- 
tel, New York (6). 

Wisconsin FM Station Clinic, Cen- 
ter Building, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison (6). 

International Radio & Television 
Society luncheon, Waldorf Astoria, 
Ballroom, New York, N.Y. (7). 

Tennessee Assn. of Broadcasters 
meeting, Mountain View Hotel, Gat- 
linburg, Tenn. (8-9). 

Alabama Broadcasters Assn. meet- 
ing, Tuscaloosa, Ala. (8-10). 

New York State Associated Press 
Broadcasters Assn. meeting, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. (10). 

American Women in Radio & 
Television mideastern conference, 
Marriott Motor Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (9-11). 

Audio Engineering Society's 16th 
annual fall convention, Barbizon-Pla- 
za Hotel, New York, N.Y. (12-16). 

International Radio and Television 
Society luncheon, Waldorf Astoria, 
Sen Room, New York, N.Y. (14). 

Indiana Broadcasters Assn. meeting, 
Marriott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(15-16). 

American Women in Radio & Tele- 
vision board of directors' meeting, 
Hilton Hotel, New York, N.Y. (16-18). 

Wisconsin Assn. Press Radio and 
Television Members meeting, Ivy Inn, 
Madison, Wis. (16-17). 

Kentucky Broadcasters Assn. fall 
meeting, Jennie Wiley State Park, 
near Prestonburg, Ky. (19-21). 

National Electronics Conference 
twentieth annual meeting, McCormick 
Place, Chicago, 111. (19-21). 

Institute of Broadcasting Financial 
Management, annual meeting, Shera- 



ton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
(21-23). 

Missouri Broadcasters Assn. meet- 1 
ing, Ramada Inn, Jefferson City, Mo. 
(22-23). 

Fourth International Film & TV 
Festival of New York, held in con- 
junction with the annual Industrial! 
Film and Audio-Visual Exhibition,) 
New York Hilton Hotel, New York| 
(21-23). 



Massachusetts 
meeting, Hotel 
Mass. (25-26). 



Broadcasters Assn. 
Somerset, BostonJ 



National Assn. of Educationa 
Broadcasters national convention 
Austin, Tex. (25-28). 

American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, Central Region meeting 
Hotel Continental, Chicago (21-22) 
western meeting, Beverly Hilton Hotel 
Beverly Hills (27-30). 

Premium Advertising Assn. o: 
America, premium ad conference 
New York Coliseum, New York 
N.Y. (27). 

American Assn. of Advertianj 
Agencies, western meeting, Ambas 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. (27 
30). 

International Radio & Tclevisioi 
Society luncheon, Waldorf Astoria 
Empire Room, New York, N.Y. (28) 



NOVEMBER 

Assn. of National Advertisers f; 

meeting, The Homestead, Hot Spring* 
Va., (9-11). 



■ 



American Assn. of Advertising 

Agencies eastern annual conference I 
Hotel Plaza, New York, N.Y. (10-11 ■ 

Oregon Assn. of Broadcasters faj 
meeting and biennial reception fcl 
state legislators, Marion Motor Hote 
Salem, Ore. (16-17). 

Broadcasters' Promotion Assn. ail 
nual convention, Pick-Congress Hote 
Chicago (16-18). 

Television Bureau of Advertisinl 
annual meeting, New York Hiltoij 
New York, N.Y. (17-19). 

Ohio Assn. of Broadcasters fall coi 
vention, Christopher Inn. Columbu | 
Ohio (19-20). 

Advertising Federation of Amcrii 
second district convention, Pococj 
Manor, Pa. (6-8); eighth district coi 
vention, Park Manor Inn, Madiso 
Wis. (20-21). 



Have 




Lucille, on your new CBS Radio 
Network show every weekday. Your 
countless fans will. Your celebrity guests 
will. And so will all your CBS Radio 
colleagues as they welcome you and a 
surprising new side of your delightful 
personality. 

Welcome from one redhead to an- 
other-Arthur Godfrey by name. And 
from Art Linkletter, Phil Rizzuto,"Dear 
Abby" van Buren, Edith Head, Mary 
Fickett, Chris Schenkel, Jack Drees. 

Welcome from CBS News; from 
Robert Trout, Lowell Thomas. Walter 
Cronkite, Charles Collingwood, Allan 
Jackson, Alexander Kendrick, Dallas 
Townsend, Mike Wallace, Ned Calmer, 
Richard C. Hottelet, Douglas Edwards, 
Rrescott Robinson. 

In short, welcome to the most ex- 
citing array of programs, personalities 
and ideas in all radio. 

Top stars like Lucille Ball 
are sold on CBS Radio. She can 
mean new sales for you. 

Give us a ring for all the 
details. You'll be interested in 
what you hear. 
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The CBS 

Radio 

Network 





KDAL 

A WGN STATION 
► $ 



Duluth-Superior-Plus 
2nd largest market 
in both Minnesota 
and Wisconsin 



TAKE A SECOND LOOK 

It's Chun-King! The Chun-King Corpora- 
tion in Duluth, world's largest producer of 
American-oriental foods. Take a second 
look at the Duluth-Superior-PLUS market 
—it's bigger than you think! Bigger be- 
cause KDAL-TV now delivers Duluth- 
Superior-p/us coverage in three states 
and Canada— through 25 licensed trans- 
lator stations! 

It all adds up to a q uarter of a million TV 
homes in the Duluth-Superior-PLUS area 
—second largest market in both Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin— and only KDAL 
delivers it all! 
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